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eS 
HINESE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
"s College, London.—Professor SUMMERS, late Foie 
College, Hong Kong, will will eames his COURSE of 
INSTRUCTION NGUAGE and COLLO- 
DIAL DIALECTS of CHINA, - oe January 23, 1853, at 
Pree o'clock. z the Ferm, 5 30. R. W. JELF, D.D. 
King’s Wetlege, Trondon, Jan. 18, 1853. 


in ER ALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
ieSECOND PART of his Course, consisting of Ten Lectures, on 
Mineralogy, with a view to facilitate the Study of Gro.ocy, and 
of te 4 plication of Mineral vane my | A Lt Arts.—The Lee- 
tures W illustrated by an extensive © ‘0 n of Specimens, 
sad will COMMENCE on yWEDNE DAY MORN ING, ead 
%, at 9o’clock. They will h 





1853. 


PRICE 
FPOURPENCE 
Gampet Edition, $d. 


residing in remote } places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched inat a wrapper, , and forwarded with t the Magazines. —Subscrip tions for the Stamped Edition 
7 fr the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Oitice, 14 . : * _ 
and other Coun 


Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
(samEs HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





W TAN TED, by a Professional SHOR’ T- H AN Dy) 
Ww RITER and BEwerar ER REPORTER, &c.,a 
spectable Youth as ARTICLED PUPIL. A small Premium for 

uition will be required, and . Progressive Salary will be given 
after the first year.—Apply, in the first instance by letter, stating 
age, &c., Mail Office, Liverpool. 

Tt. MARTIN'S HALL.—SINGING SCHOOL: 

irector, Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—The Sellowing. new ELE- 

NENTARY & SLASSES will COMMENCE on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING, Secemer’ 24:—Class 116, for Ladies, at 6 0’clock ; Class 117, for 
Gentlemen, at a p quarter, past 7 o'clock ; Class 115, for Gentlemen, 
at half-past 8 o’cloe Terms, 12s. for a Course of 50 Lessons. A 
Class for the Practice of Psalmody and Chanting meets every 
Saturday, at 3 o'clock. Terms, 38. for three three months. 








ll be on eac 
nesday, at the same Seer. Fee, One Guinea. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Seventh Vo- 
lume (the commencement of the Organic Part) of ‘ Gmelin’s 
Handbook of Chemistry’ peing completed, Members who have not 

Le ) the qubeeriaticn 8 for 1352 are requested to remit it to the 

, to nt tate the distril ation of the books. The 

4 Volum h ry a also 
My with this thee Mombers will r pm third 

bo for gr an English edition of Dr. OTTO FUN KES ATLAS 

PLATES relating to Physiological Chemistry. 

| a han REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19, Montague-street, Kussell-squa: 


OTANICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
CE to MEMBERS and ConeRinezons of BRI- 
is SPECIMENS MON DAY, 3lst inst. will be the last day 
receiving Specimens to entit le’ Members to participate in the 
distribution: of the Duplicates in Februa 
A List of Desiderata marked on the 3rd edition of the * London 
Catalogue of British Plants’ must accompany each parcel. 
G. E. DENNES, Secretary. 
%, Bedford-street, Strand, 7th Jan. 1853. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—His Bowne Hi i Prince ALBERT. 
Pratt ATHUKST 














UCIE. 
Principal—Rev. J. 8.1 MAYGARTH, M.A. 


Professo' 
pa mang of A. C. Voeleker, PhD. cs. 
, and geicter, ERD. | Buckman, F.G.S8. F.L.8. 
rM icine and Surgery—t. ' T Brown, M.K-C.YV.S 
vering,_ | Civil E and Math -—W. Sowerby, 


Manager of ‘Farm— R. valentine. 
Assistant to Chemical Professor—A. Williams, M.R.C.S. 
The next SESSION will OPEN on Friday, February 4th, and 
Lectures begin on the following Tu: 
dents are admitted either as Boarders or a Cuba. 





XIGNOR BILETTA has the honour to inform 

his Pupils and Friends that he has returned to Town from 

the Continent for the Season,and will continue his INSTRUC- 

TLONS IN SINGING as usual, at the residence of his Pupils, and 
at his former residence, 92, New Bond-street. 


IGNOR A. BIAGGI'’S ITALIAN CLASSES, 

at Mr. A, Roche’s Lecture Rooms, 1, North Audley-street, 

Grosvenor-square, the one pene ed and the other for advanced 

Students, continue every We jay and Saturday respectively at 

Three o’clock.—Apply to Mr. Toe HE as above, or to Signor Biace1, 
6, Woronzow-road, Avenue-road, Regent's Park. 


NV R. GRIFFITH PREPARES for any Uni- 
versity, Military and Naval Academy, or for Professional 
and General Life. He lias prepared mauy, three of whom went to 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the Loudon University last year. 
lands, near Bristol. 


{ OVERNESSES and T UTORS.—The Nobility, 
Clergy, Ge miry,s and Frinconies of Schools requiring GOV Ek 


NESSES, COMPANIONS, or TUTORS, for either residence, 
travelling, or daily attendance, a respectfully invited to inform 











Mr. Mair, and inspect bis register of names free of charge, at the | 
1d Scholastic Agency Offices (late Valpy, established in | 


Clerical ax 
1833), 7, Tavistock-row, Covent 
card of terms forwarded on app 


arden, London. 


ication. 


AMSGATE.—Miss Hatcu receives a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES at her residence, Augusta 
Villa, Mount Albion. The instruction comprises every essential 
of a solid and ornamental Education, and the domestic arrar 
ments are those of a private family. A Parisian Governess seule 
in the house, and the accomplishments are taught by Professors. 
ISS CHARLOTTE MACHIN, of Albion 
Hoon Joughboreus h-road, Brixton, who receives eight 
YOUN DIES 0 BO Ale D and EDUCATE, has at present a 
VACA ce She Ay offer testimonials from persons of high rank, 
perents and relatives of young ladies who she has educated. For 
ly to Mr. W. It. Dalton, Publisher, 28, Cockspur- -eteet, 
rs. Letts, Son & Steel, 8, Roy: al Exchange. 


—A prospectus and 








= “to } 





The annual fees for Boarders saedeve very from 45 to 80 gu’ 
toage and other circumstances. The fee for Out- Students is 40l. per 
annum. The College Course of Lectures and Practical Instruction 
is complete in one twelvemonth, though for younger students a 
So py ame i is recommended. There 2 ent for general as 


and information 
can be fads on application to the Principal. 





AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
FORD.—BOARDERS will meet on Saturday, 

and the SCHOOL RE OPEN at Eight a.m. on the following Mom 
y. Terms: Boarders, Sixty Guineas ; Day Boys, 14/. per annum. 


OX- 


February 5, 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
The LADORATORY, fitted with every necessary APPA- 
RATUS, is OPEN for the sy ae Ci > PILLS, on Tnodernte 

terms, under the direction of 
CLASSES. for the gd of ASSAx ina ‘and *LUXING GOLD 
a dare CHEMISTRY, - — 


and SILVER ORES, and G@ 

forming. NGBOTTOM. Secre 

THE ART-URION OF GLASGOW, 
oe 





His Royal me the Prince Albert. 


President. 
His Grace he ae of Hamilton and Brandon. 


n of Committee. 
The Honourable Robert Stewar of Guea, Lord Provost of 
e City of Glasgow. 
Each eee for aos ah ent year, for every Guinea subscribed, 


is entitled to the ollowing privileges :— 
cine Le baa the iteR beautiful E: ving on Steel, of ‘THE 
4 ~~ the Painting by Richard Ans- 
ft, and we P. ih, Esq. A.R.A, Engraved by H. T. 
94 by 16 Tovien 
ce of obtaining one of One Hundred Parian 
uettes and Groups, vm Shades and Stands. 
IIL To the chance of obtaining one of Two Hundred India 
Proofs, in Folio, “oe Ten Etchings on Steel, by W. B. Scott. 
Esq., after Paintings by his late distin ished rother, David 
Scott, Esq. R.S.A., with a Memoir of his Life, engraved and 
written expressly for the “art-Union of Glasgow. 
IV. To the chance of obtaining a Painting, or other Work of 
Art, at the Annual General Meeting. 
Subscriptions will be received and specimens of this year’s En- 
Fravings 8 own by the 1" Gentlemen, Honorary Secretaries 
London; at the Office in Glasgow; and at the various Hono- 
tary Secretaries’ A ES the county — 
E. Montgomery, Esq., 13, Ye street. 
Sons, a 


ington, Regent-stree' 
. Dela ns Esa. i 108, Banl-rew 


Sim pson Eb aired Pimlico. 
GEORGE aaa a sa, 12, Moorgate-atrect” 


oorgate-si 
Art-Union of GI KT eenenaee KADSTON, 
Glasgow, J January 7 » Yas. 








Information ‘about the eeere and other Exhibitions may be 
d from the Rev. J littarp, M.A., Head Master. 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL 
M 


d Mast 
THE KEV. enIL ip “SMITH, B 
The FIRST SESSION of 1853 will commence — MONDAY, the 
3ist of JANUARY, ng the REV. PHILIP SMITH, will enter 
=! the duties of his offi 
pplications for the Admiesion of Pupils should be made to the 
nae Master, at the School, Mill-Hill, Hendon, Middlesex, or to 
the Secretary, Old Jewry Chambers, where Prospectuses, and all 
further information, may be obtained. 


By order o f the Committee 
ALGEKNON W ‘ELLS, Secretary. 


E NLARGED EDUCATION.—A Married Eng- 
lish Gentleman, of the Church of England, and oxpertonena 
in the training of youth, TAKES CHARGE of a few YOU) 
GENTLEMEN, residing with them a year alternately in FRAN CE 
and GERMANY. securing to them efficient instruction in the lan- 
guages of those countries, and in other branches of study ; using 
all opportunities of profitable observation ; and augmenting their 
general knowledge in every possible way.— Address to M. A. 8., 113, 
Cheapside, London. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
x Loxpox. Conducted by Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. 
Cc. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, London, and 
formerly Professor of General Literature in the cashire Inde- 
pendent Coe 
Resident Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON. 

The aim of "he course of study pursued at the above-named 
Establishment is to combine with accurate and extensive scholar- 
ay and sound Mathematical discipline,a competentacquaintance 
with Modern Languages, Mechanics, Chemistry, and the elements 
of Natural Science in general, together with all the essential fea- 
tures ofa thorough English Education. The French, Spanish, and 
German languages are taught by native Professors. In special 
cases the course of study may be modified so as to meet the 
bg yess requirements of the pupil. 

may ted as some indication of the success with which 

the objects | at are realized, that all the pupils in the first 

class, of sufficient age to become candidates, to the number of five, 

Penden. e last Matriculation Examination of the University of 
ondon. | 














ti and d tic arrangements offer unusual 

faniiticns for i pupils. There is also a separate preparatory 

department for junior pupils, with separate school-room and play- 

round.—Prospectuses may be obtained at the School; and of 

essrs. Lindsay & Mason, 84, Basinghall street; Mr. Churchill, 
Princes-street, Soho ; and of 

Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, School of Bactciens, 150, Aldersgate-street, 





‘ME. HENRY NICHOLLS'S READINGS of 
SHAKSPEARE at the Mesis Hall, Store-street, Bedford- 
VENIOR TUESDAY EVENING, Fee 1, The MERCHANT 
We, CE.—Admission, 1a. Reserved Seats, 2s. Private Boxes, 
and 152, Commence at 8 o’clock.—16, Howard-street, Strand. 





‘ATRICULATION EXAMINATION of ‘the 
i University of London.—Durin He in half-year We 
studies of one of the Classes in DENMARK HILL GRAMMA 
SCHOOL will be arranged with the view vot preparing the pupils 
for the above Examination, 





a ———— 

RIVATE TUITION.—PREPARATION for 

the UNIVERSITIES, the ARMY, &c.—A married Clergy- 

man (M.A. of Cambridge) of ‘good oaeres and distinguished success 
in tuition, who takes three Pupils into his house, hasa VACANCY, 
He resides in a very healthy locality, about half an hour's camer 
from London. Address Kev. M, A., 31, Southampton-row, = 
square. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 

Graduate in Honours, M.A. Oxon (without parochial charge) 
KECEIVES a FEW PUPILS to prepare for the Universities and 
Holy Orders. His house is large and commodious, beautifully 
situated in its own grounds, 15 miles west of London. The highest 
references. — nearer, Rey. K. B., Church Association, Southamp- 
ton-street, Strap 


YORTLAND- PLACE SCHOOL, BRIGHTON, 
under the Direction of Mr. JOHN JAMES BARTON, for- 
merly ee of Hall-place School. Portland-place School, 
formerly comnpled as Brighton College, is situated at the —- 
extremity of Brighton, at the top of Portland-place, facing the 
and is sheltered on the north aud east by the Downs. The Pw pils 
have access during play hours to an adjoiving field, and thus 
enjoy opportunities of air and exercise not usually afforded in a 
peeions — - yy Pupils are received from the age of 8 to 
14 AP bt i by applying to Messrs. Re.re, 
Brorne ns, 150, ‘Aldersgate-street. 


HE BRIGHTON SCHOOL.—The 
ttiow ARRANGEMENTS for the CHRISTMAS TERM are as 


The NEW PUPILS will enteron MONDAY, January 24 

The JUNIOR PUPILS hay! Ca on TUESDAY, Jan. 25. 

The SENIOR PUPILS on WEDNESDAY, January 26. 

The ee noehies LECTURES will be celivered on 
THURSDAY MORNING, January 27, immediately after which 


the Classes will mee OBERT W 
VINTER, Jun., Director. 
_Clificn- road, Brighton, —_— 1853, “% 


YDE HQUSE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER.- 

Dr. BEHR, assisted by three Gentlemen from the Universit; 

of Cambridge, and a French Master (all of whom are resident wit 
as undertakes the EDUCATION ofa LIMITED NU MBER of 
PUPILS, the sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen, with a view to 
repare them for the Public Schools, Fast India, Naval and Mili- 

ary Colleges, or iA of the various professions. 
His System of Instruction includes 

1, The CLASSICS oa MATHE TICS—in which the Pupils 
will =  therenghiy well ee according to the most ap- 


ethods. 
2 the M MODERN LANGUAGES-—to which especial attention will 
=o gee, om and for ono acquisition of which more than ordinary 
vanta 
3. The USUAL B BRANCHES of an ENGLISH EDUCATION— 
all or any of which may be made more or less prominent in the 
oe he of 5 Eee ae may be deemed desirable in any particular 


4. FORTIFICATION DRAWING, FENCING, and MILITARY 
. on t0s—ta which the Military Class receives regular in- 
stru 

The Establishment is divided into an Upper and a Lower 

School. Pupils, ow the age of tm, being thus kept separate from 

their Seniom, both in the bours of Study and Recreation. 
ferences may ber made to the Parents of Pupils and others, in- 

cluding several Noblemen, + - of the Church, and indi- 

viduals of high standing in aon y. 














rms: Per Annum, 
If under twelve years of age .......... 50 Guineas, 
as hat age 60 Guineas. 
No Extras whatever, except Books and Nieateal Attendance. 
The School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, the 3rd of February. 


WIDOW of mature age, by birth, education 

and marriage a gentlewoman, desires the CHAPERON- 
SHIP of YOUNG LADIES deprived of Maternal care. Her own 
income renders the amount of salary unimportant, but her wish is 
to be considered the friend and companion of those with whom she 
may reside. Being thoroughly capable of conducting all domestic 
arrangements, a W idower’s family, where thereare young children, 
not objected to, though any eligible home would be waited for six 
mouths, and London or the environs preferred part of the year. 
The strictest inquiries on both sides to be satisfactorily answered. 
Present, or future letters, to the care of G. G., 3, University-street, 
Euston-square, 1 will be forward: 


On the 25th inst. will be published, price 3d. stamped, 
ILLIS’S CURRENT NOTES, a series of 
curious and unpublished Articles on Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Heraldry, History, Language, Topography, Obsolete Cus- 
toms, &c., selected from original letters and documents from emi- 
nent literary men, addresse exclusively tothe Publisher. Illus- 
trated by Woodcuts. These ‘Current Notes’ are appended to 
*‘WILLIS’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
hich contains a list of nearly 1,000 Valuable Second-hand Works 
all I of Literature, with the low prices 
atineds also the New Works ublished in Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. It is — Monthly, and forwarded on the day of pub- 
lication to all parts of the world on the pre-payment of 3¢. annually 
to the publisher. 
G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
TO BE SOLD, with immediate possession, in one of the large 
Manufacturing Towns of the West Riding of York, the BUSI- 
NESS of a BUOKSELLER, Stationer and Printseller, of long 
standing and of high respectability. The situation is central, the 
premises well adapted for the business, and the rent moderate, 
while the connexion is of the highest class. The Stock i is well 
selected, and the purchase- money will be abou *: 
letter, to OmeGa, care of Messrs. Longman an 
row, London. 


ROVINCIAL NEWS! 

DISPOSED OF,an old-established 4 
CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, sii he 
circulation, together with a desirable 
Stationery Business, (with several able Fe 
sent proprietor is retiring under pecu. 
whole concern is in first-rate working 
adequate experience, energy and capital. 
remunerative investment. Apply, by le 
Lewis & Son, Printers’ Fa caiee pe and 
Principals only can be treated with; ani 
attended to unless accompanied with refered 
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RN AMENTAL “ART in "METALS, ‘FUR 
BISURE and all kindsof WOVEN FABRICS. 
ARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, 
ARL BOROUGH HOUS a 
SPECIAL CLASSES f or STUDY of the PRINCIPLES of 
ORNAMENTAL ART will re-assemble on MON DAY, Jan. 10. 
Manufacturers, Artisans, &c. are enabled officially to obtain the 
advice of the Professors—Mr. Serer and Mr. Hupson—on the 
Fen a < any W ay a weeks Art.—Official Fee for a 
single Consultation, 2s. ; fora wes t, 68. 
. DEVERELL, Secretary. 


part ING on PORCELAIN. 
DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, 


ROUGH HOUSE. 
a CLASSES _for BALE and FEMALE’ STUDENTS re- 
mble on MONDAY, January 10.—For further information 
conly to the Clerk of the Muney,. 
. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 


ATHEN EUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


CIETY, 
30, Sackville street, ‘London. 








INE-ART MANUFACTURE.— ELKINoTon 

& Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 
—_ of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
, Vases, &c. published exclusively by them in Bronze, 

Silver, and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


rtists. 
Also to their Artistic and Dessrvtive Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Lib: 
hese productions were | at the late Great Exhibition 
an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
oF the Establishments— 


22, REGENT-STREET. 


KOORGATE STREET, } LONDON. 
WHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


T° aan of LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
AsHBEh & DANGERFIELD 
Lith Printers, 
Be i Sond court, 


i tot ‘the execution of Ancient 











r +i 


5. the Shey 2 ag mem 








THENAUM INSTITUTE. The only 

legalized FRIENDLY Society for Authors and Men of 

Science. a PROSPECT USES with TABLES gratis.—30, Sackville- 
street, London. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—WANTED a PUPIL, to 
learn the art in all its branches, combined with practical 
Chemistry. Address Mr. Parmer R, 59, North-street, Brighton. 


PLENDID PRIZE PIANOFORTE.—TO 
BE DISPOSED OF BY SHARES.—Messrs. LAMBERT & 

CO., Inventors and Makers of the Patent Check Action Repeater 
Pianoforte and improved lron Bracing, 21, Percy-street, Totten- 
ham-court-road, beg respectfully to inform ‘the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public, that they have still a few Shares to dispose of for 
the Carved and Gilt Pianoforte, which attracted so much attention 
and gained the only prize awarded to an English Cottage Piano at 
the Great Exhibition. The Tickets are a Guinea each, (for which 
Post-office Orders may be sent as above) and the drawing will take 
place soon after Easter. An inspection of this magnificent instra- 
ment is invited.—21, Percy-street, next door to Tottenham-court- 








ETEOROLOGY.— Necorett1 & ZAmBRA’S 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs, NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA beg t 0 inform Scientific Gentlemen that their Fag al 
pa i THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
al Opticians in Town and Country. As it is probable that inter- 
| d parties may endeavour to disparage the above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA beg to submit the following 
letter received by them from J. Giaisner, Esg., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve months :— 
“13, Dartmouth.-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion — ~sed to you in my note 
of April the 28th, respecting your new Maximum Thermometer ; 
since that time the Instrument has been in use, and generally 
received by the observers of the British Meteorological Society, 
whose opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinite y 
better than any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, AMES GLAISHER. 
* Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Neocrett1 & Zamera, Meteorological Instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
uit every condition of near and distant sight by means of 
SMEE'S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the G lasses required, thereby effectually prevent- 
ing any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and Public 
Speakers will find great convenience in the use of Pantoscoric 
Sprecrac es, as they efable the wearer to — : careugh them at 
near obj pete, nd over them at those at a distan 
TELESCO PES of all kinds and of the best ‘construction, com- 
bining portability. with a large and clear field of view. 
A GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 
Buianp & Lone, Opticians, Mathematical, Philosophicai, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, , Fleet- street, London. 


HOTOGRA PHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 

f the above beautiful Productions may be seen at BLAND 

& LONG'S, 153, Fleet-street, where may also be procured Appa- 

ratus of every Description, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
Photography in all its Branches. 

Calotype, Daguerreotype, and Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 

Bianpv & Lone, Opticians, Philosophical and Photographical 

Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 


London. 
EW IODIZED COLLODION: SNOTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO., 

Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their NEW vO: 
LO ODION, which produces pictures in a fraction of a second. Price 
9d. per oz. Keeps infinitely better than any other, and may be 
iodized to produce any required degree of sensitiveness.—Cameras 
for developing in the open country.—Apparatus of all descriptions 
for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.— 








Pure Chemicals, 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Horye & Co.’s Iop1zep 
COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous Views, and Por- 
traits in from three to thirty seconds, according to light. 

Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy of detail rival the 
choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which may be seen at their 
Establishment. 

Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in 
this beautiful Art.—123 and 121, Newgate-street. 


HE XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, prepared 
solely by R. W. THOMAS, has now obtained a European 

me. It supersedes the use of all other preparations of Collodion 
W itness the subjoined Testimonial :— 








“ 122, Regent-street. 
* Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of this morning, I have 
~ hesitation in saying that your preparation of Collodion is in- 
mpara ter and more sensitive than all the advertised 
Gollodio-Lodides, which for my professional purposes are quite 
useless when compared to yours. 
“And remain, Dear 8 


“ Yours ‘faithfully, 
“To > R. on ieee Thomas, “N. 


HENNEMAN.” 
Mr. R. AW Thomas pew —y b earnestly to caution Photographers 
which are now too fre- 





against p 
uently sold at very iow ao rices, It is to this cause nearly always 

hat their urs are unatten: ~ with success. 
cially y ppcened for this Art, 


‘homas, Chemist and Professor 


of Prctagranhy. 26 
e name of Ait rt = preparation, Xylo-lodide of Silver, is 
mai use of by unprincipled Peres ms. To —- imposition, each 

ottle is stamped with a red labe), bearing the maker’s signature. 





comprisi Auseatey h Letters, Deeds, Cha: Rn Title- pages, Lm 
gravings, Wood cuts, &¢c., which they produce from any fm) 
of copies, with the utmost fidelity and exactness, ‘also’ withou = 
— injury to the originals. 
Among oe many purposes to which the Art of Lithogra pe is 
most successfully applies. = may be specified— Archeological 
ings, Architecture, dscapes, Marine Views, Portraits from 
Life or Loonies Illuminated MSS., Monumental Brasses, Decora- 
tions, S ned Glass Windows, Maps, Plans, Diagrams, &c., and 
over: variety of Pitiustrations requisite for Scientific and Artistic 
Publications. 
Photographic Drawings carefully and effectively rendered on 
Stone. 
Lit! 





hographic Offices, 18, Broad-court, Long-acre, London. 
OOK “CLUBS and LITERARY INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Every Secretary of a Book Club or L. Sreceny Insti- 
tution should peruse ‘PROVINCIAL si 14ENAUM LITE 
RY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS and READING 
CLUBS, their Formation and Management.’ Price 6d. post-free.— 
E. Cuurton, 15, Hanover-street. 


ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY.—AIl the 
best NEW WORKS can be had immediately at this old- 
established Library by Subscribers of Une Guinea per Annum. 
There is a Second Class Subscription of 15s. per Annum for those 
who do not require the immediate perusal of New Works. 
Prospectuses post-free on application. 
Grorce J. Patmer, 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 








Now ready, postage free, 
A LIST OF 
EW WORKS and NEW 
ADDED TO 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, 
From January to December 1852. 
Cnartes Epwarp Mupie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


EDITIONS 





ready, postage free, 
LIST of SURPLU S$ COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS 
WITHDRAWN FROM 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered to Country ron and others at ‘greatly reduced 
rices for cash. 
Cuartes Epwarp > Me DIE, 510, Bew' Oxford-strect, — 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 
had in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Cuar.tes Epwarp Mvuopie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


C HEAP BOOKS.—Just published, gratis, Part 
X., CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the 
various classes of E nglish Literature, including a variety of choice 
Pictorial Works, mostly in excellent condition, and at greatly re- 
duced prices, by W. J. CrawrorpD (successor to the late J. Dow- 
om.“ S. iy gate- street, London. If required by post, a stamp to 
orw: 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, charge NO COMMISSION FOR PUB- 
LISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that 
they Print in the first style GREATLY UNDEK THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Ker: arrangements enable them to 
romote the interest of all Works committed to their charge. 
ic and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 
pos 





EONARD & CO., BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S, 

The Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem‘-annually in June 
and November, Consignments to which, and to che regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
are respectfully solicited. 








Sales by Auction, 


Books and Illustrated Works. 
| R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY next, 
January 28, and five following days, at t half-past 12, VALUABLE 
BUOKS, in English, French, Spanish, and German Literature, 
Shy Books of Prints and Illustrated Works, including the 
ibrary of a Gentleman, dece: . Among which are— Folio: 
Gallery Palais Royal—Museum Florentinum—Vernon Gallery, 
Indian proofs — Gouge’s Works, 2 vols. — Taylor's Hebrew “ng 
cordance, 2 vols.—Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.— Foxe’s Mar- 
tyrs, 3 vols —Cats’ Works—Calasio Concordantia, 4 vols.—- Gill's 
and Henry's Commentaries on pe _ A me & Richardson’s 
Persian D —A ainter’s Palace 
of Pleasure, 3 5 ve Wilson's kf Dictionary— Hunter's La- 
vater, 5 vols. — Hoare’s Giraldus, 3 vols.— Valentia’s Voyages, 
3 vols. large paper. — Uctavo, &c.: Chalmers’s Poets, vols.— 
Buffon’s Natural History, 55 vols. Coloured Plates—Bp. Jer. Tay- 
lor’s Works, 15 vols.—Newman’s Arians—Bede’s Works, 12 vols,— 
Knight's Shakspere, 8 vols.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 55 vols. 
—Drummond’s (Edipus Judaicus—Waterland’s Works, 6 vols.— 
The Works of Lope de Vega, Schiller, Paul de Kock, Cervan' 
Soarete. Hearne, &c. ace many in morocco, russia, and 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








The fi tant Ecclesi 
ween. W.PUGIE, Bey 
MESSBS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON 
Auctioneers of Lite 
Fine Arts, will SELL 


Property and Works I)lustrati 
ton-street, Strand, on TF a RSDAY dog re eS Wa og 
an’ 
lowing. 4 at lo cog A the Valuable my a 
ical ntiquar oa. an Ecclesiastical L] 
BRARY 5 f the late t drehi 
(removed from h his F residence at Rating tect A. W. PUGIN, Bo. 
viewe: ‘wi . 
mA, on receipt of four phn pd ~ ene had; if in the 
Twenty-five Letters of Nelson, near = interesting Letters of 
the Duke of Wellington, important State Papers itiustre, 
tive of the reign of George the Third, and other valuable 


SUBFICK « srrs0n, tusionr oft 
Property, w: y at their G 

dna fie eeemve and Vast ELSA 
tions of 8. 3. ERATE ‘and. Dr. M Av x1 any pL 
Vetters of Rugiish Poets nod Pittreny Mowe few County Pans 


‘Catal es will be sent on applicati i 
vessipt of ex stamps. - ons if in the Country, on 








“aluable English Engravings—Second Portion of the Stock 
of Mr. SLOCOMBE, of Leeds. 
GouTHGaTE & BARRETT will SELL by 
UCTION, at ae ——. _—_ -street, 
DAY EVENING, fey % rs —— of the } Lg 
Choice and Interesting Cc LECTION’ oe ENGLISH ENGRAY. 
INGS, many of them choice Artist’s proofs, and all in the finest 
condition ; a rising a good selection of the —— of J.M. W 
Turner, R. r Edwin Landseer, Ansdell, ng, and ae 
eminent iodern ne renay Portraits of the oral "Family — 
relating to Wel — *y- ‘al and other sul 
jeets—Popular Coloured news sy 
Catalogues to "to be ‘had . the Rooms. 


English and Foreign Engravings. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at ny Bama, 22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, January 2. . @ COLLECTION of ~~~ 
and FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS. Ancient aad Mod 
Proofs, and Choice States, of oume of 
tions of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., J. M. 
Wilkie, Cattermole, Burnet, et, Herring, Raphael, Morghen, 
Sir R. Strange, Muller, Desnoyers, Lignon, Wille, ee, star, 
oo o equally eminent Artists. An interesting Selection ob asad 
Prints—Valuable Engravings, framed and — ‘coloured 
Costumes—Female Heads, and Fancy Subjects, Eek 











T EN SERMONS OF RELIGION. 
By THEODORE PARKER. Post 8vo. cloth. 
ondon: Jchn Ch 142, Strand. 

This day is published, 12mo., cloth, price2s. 

HE REVIVAL of the FRENCH EMPE- 

RORSHIP antietpeted from the N: yu ! of Prophecy. B, 

the Rev. G. 8. FABER, B.D., Master of the Sherburne Hospital 

and Prebendary of Salisbury 
ondon : Thomas $ Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


This d day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Cc, 
By The LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY, 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
IR E. BULWER LYTTON’S POETICAL 
and DRAMATIC WOES, 0 containing ‘ KING ARTHUR, 
Books 1 to Fe is now read. + With a Vignette Title. 
*x* Vol. IL. contains‘ “TH NEW TIMON,’ &., with a Portrait 
of the Author. 
London: Chapman & Hall , 198, Piccadilly. ‘a 
~~ Now ready, with List of the Minist and Household, 
oY AL BLUE BOOK; or, Fashionable Direc- 
and Parliamentary Guide: includin, all the Members 
of both ouses of Parliament, co throughout for the Year 
1853, with Street Guide, and the usual Miscellaneous Info 
Price 58. bound in embossed leather. 
B. W. Gardiner, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 
UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of 
SECOND- HAND BOOKS. (many Curious), on Sale «4 J. 
CROZIER, No. 5, New Turnstile, near Lincoln's ‘Inn-fields, Hol 
born. ae sent on receipt of « ~ ea 
day, crown 8yo. cl 
HE PROPHET S and KINGS Mot the OLD 
STAMENT. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, | M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in King’s Coll London. Crown Svo. ¢! loth. 
Cambridge : Msctnitin € Gs vonen Geo. Bell. 
ublished, p: 
ONNEM ARA: TTS SCENERY and HIS- 
ne es with a detailed Account of its present Protestant 
formati 
By i the Rev. J. DENHAM SMITH, of Dublin. 
Also, by the same a THE 8rd Edition, price 2. 

THE RHINE and THE REFORMATION: 
Notes of Places historically associated with the Lives of the 
ReEForMERS., 

London : Snow, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price 6s. 6d. a New Edition of 
LEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL. — 
Her hed and GEOLOGY. AMES F. W. 
M.A. F.R.S8.L. & E., Author of * FYetéures on Agricultural Che- 
mist: 
Sixth £ Edition, carefully revised and considerab! ve enlarged. 
illiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London ; 
Of whom may be 


LECTURES on ‘AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEO 

CAT ECHISM ‘of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEO 

NEXPERIMENTAL PNGRICULTURE. vo. 


“On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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HESECOND EDITION Aa TATOOS 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 2a, 6d. 
Contents : itp Nerd; and the Slave Power i in the rena Pres Bt States of 
America—My Novel ; or, Varieties in Bagi | Life. Part XXVIII. 
—Letter 2% usebius about Many bw om — Lady Lee's Widowhood, 
Part I.—Thomas Moore—Defeat of the Ministry. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T HE IN TELLECT PUAL Land MORAL DE- 
Lee Bea Fd RS, = be Her Majesty's Counsel. 


"lon Wm, Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh. To be had of 
— 





cloth, price 3s. 

EW "TATIN D DELECTUS, adapted ‘0 the | 

AL arene rrangement Li, the yun and Edward VL's Latin Gram- 
th a 





DR. CUMMING’S EXPOSITION OF GENESIS. 


CRIPTURE READINGS on the BOOK of 
GENESIS ; being a conti on the Ch 
mar ey. HC. ADAMS, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. | J GENESIS ; bein aig te Commentary. an the Chap- 

Also, by the same Author, and same size and price, = court. By OHN CUMMING, D.D. Feap. 8yo. 

N (EW GR DELECTUS, adapted to the | price 5s. cloth. 


ordsw rth’s Grammar, with | 
ee Sa SCRIPTURE READINGS on the BOOK of 
these Works hav ve been introduced at Eton, Winchester, | EXODUS.—The First Number will be published on the lst of 
Rugby, and numerous other public schools throughout the country. | February, and continued Monthly, price 4d. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 21, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 


MRS. CORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER; 
OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 


Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


LADY CATHARINE LONC’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 


“4 fascinating romance. Rarely have we seen a novel so instructive and at a same time so attractive.” 
“ The book is full of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.”—Daily New: John Bull. 
“A work not only of interest, but o' valuable instruction.”— Britannia. 


Hurst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry ConBurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





New Work by the Author of ‘JANE EYRE,’ ‘SHIRLEY,’ &c. 
Just ready, 


VILLETTE. BY CURRER BELL. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


Now ready, in One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 


By T. GWYNNE 
Author of ‘The School for Fathers.’ 
London: Smitn, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


HANDBOOKS 
FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT, 


(WITH QUESTIONS). 
UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCE AND EDITORSHIP OF THE 


REY. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
RECTOR OF LYNDON, AND LATE FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


“The leading ch teristic of these H is their e ding simplicity, the excellent order with which they are 

uranged, the my ge! of their detaiis, and the remarkable accuracy and elaborate erudition which they exhibit in 

tery page. They have this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-estimate—that they bring down their 

= subjects to the very latest period, and present us with the results of the most recent investigations of the critics 
antiquarians by whom they have been discussed.” —Dut!in Review, Oct. 1, 1851. 


lL HANDBOOKS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 
Pt1z. Translated by the Rev. R. B. PAUL. 
1, ANCIENT HISTORY, 6s. 6d. 


THE 





ah 








From the German of 


These Works have been already Translated into the 


2. MEDIA:VAL HISTORY, 4s. 6d. aiad anh Denk teen. 


3. MODERN HISTORY, bs. 6d. 


lI. THE ATHENIAN STAGE, 4s. 

by the Rev. R. B. PAUL. 

ll, GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 38. 64.) prom the Swedish x nslated fron 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 6d. : LS BR J an ED PAUL 7 
HEBREW ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. H. Browne, M.A. 4s. 

lv. HANDBOOKS of SYNONYMES. 


}. GREEK SYNONYMES, 6s. 6d. From the French of Pinion. 


2, LATIN SYNONYMES, 7s. 6d. From the German of DépERuern. 
H. H. ARNOLD. 


¥. HANDBOOKS of VOCABULARY. 
1, GREEK. [In the Press. 3. FRENCH, 4s. 6d. 
2. LATIN. [In preparation. 4. GERMAN, 4s. 


"lL HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY, ( With Outline Engravings of | * 


Ancient Statues,) 5s. From the German of Professor STOLL, by ‘ae Rey. R. B. PAUL. 
Rivinetonrs, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


From the German of Wirzscnet. Translated 


Translated by the Rey. 





Pus. QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLAXXUL, is published THIS DAY. 
“Contents : 
I. VAUXHALL FACTORY SCHOOLS. 
Il. MR. JUSTICE STORY. 
11]. INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
IV. METEORS, AEROLITES, AND SHOOTING STARS. 
w CLOSER Lire oF CHARLES V 
0 : : 
OUNT MONTALEMBERT AND “CATHOLIC IN- 


VII, THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VIII MEMOIKS OF WORDSWORTH. 
1X. THE BUDGET, AND ITS RESULTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


T HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXIIL., for February, (price 6s.) will contain :— 
I. Bunsen’s Hippolytus—the Ancient and Modern Church. 
II. ayy Giusti— ony be Life and Poetry. 
ILL. Rio a Plata—its Latest History. 
IV. nec wed Age Travellers in the East. 
ackay’s Religious Developement in Greece. 
nS Peat of the Crystal Palace Commissioners. 
VII. The Avatomy of Despotism. 
VALI. Our Epilogue on Affairs aud Books. 


London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. seats Churchyard, and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ” Hall-co 


ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 


[tHE RE’ VEALED ECONOMY “of HEAVEN 


and EARTH 

“ A very thoughtful bet "— English Review, 

“ A very able work.” 

“ Contains much <a ‘thought and able writing.”—Lit, Gaz, 

“ The tension of thought sustained from first to last with a 
really uninterrupted sequence, is rare and admirable. The style 
is chaste and dignified, and there is a dignity in the temper of the 
writer, whoever he may be, which proves that he does not pander 
toany be taste.”—Christian Times. 

don: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 











eady, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HE SY NOPTICAL EUCLID: being the 
First Four Books, of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, from 

the Edition of Dr. Robert Simson; with a peculiar typographical 
arrangement, by which is exhibited, without abridgment of the 
text, a perspicuous outline of each dem mono, to facilitate 
Sonshine 3 in classes and private study. B MUBL A. GOOD, 
M.C.P., Master of the Mathematical Sc’ Ly in Her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Pembroke. 
London : Charles rles Henry Law, School Bx okseller, 131, Pleet-street . 


Second Edition.—This day, by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 78. 6d. 
ARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
“ From the pains taken for its enlargement and im- 
provement, 1 ae that it stands unrivalled as a somgees, 
compendious, and useful Manual for the classical student. TT 
ther with a clear and well-connected narrative you have conne: cd 
by a happy condensation the researches of Thirlwall, Grote one 
German scholars.”"—J. Kk. Major, D.D., Head Master of King’s C 
lege School. 
* Done in a very workmanlike manner. It is (I think) a very 
dese, impartial and complete compendium of Grecian History ; 
rticular, the quotation and discussion of authorities is 
2 ae for a work of the size."— Henry G. Liddell, 
M.A., Head Master of Westminster School. 
» “I consider the quotation, in their original language, of words 
and phrases from the authors you have consulted to be a most im- 
portant feature in your work. It assists the pupil's memory, and 
revente his — into the common mistake, that the ‘Greek 
Jistorians ’ and a* History - sree fn auite indepen gent ane and 
unconnected branches of st A, Hessey, D.C.L., Head 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ Soho, 


CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, illus- 


trating the Phraseology of the Greek and Latin Poets. 4, 6d. 


CARR'S CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION 
of PROPER NAMES. 3s. 6d. 
LATIN HO- 


CARR'S DICTIONARY of 
MONYMS. 23. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 





SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
LLEN and CORNWELL'S GRAMMAR. 


With very Copious Exercises, and a Systematic View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Words, together with Anglo- Paxce, 
Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain _ Etymology of above 
70 laa Words. Twentieth Edition. 2s, red leather ; 1s. 9d. 


ck 
“GR AMMAR for BEGINNERS. Twenty-first 
Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d. sewed. 


Also, 

The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive 
Exercises in English Composition. Part I., cmnprising Sentence- 
making, Variety of Expression, and Figurative Langesge Koster 

with ppendic ces on Punctuation, and the use o! Capita! 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. Thirteenth Edition. 1s. on ‘clot. 


Also, 


A KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER. With 
Hints as to the Mode of using the Book. Price 3s. 


Also, 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
the late Dr. ALLEN, Sixth Edition. Price 4s. 
Also, 
DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. With a Com- 
pe > Dictionary and Index of Proper Names. New Edition. 
Price 3s. pam 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


ORNWELL, Ph.D. Thirteenth Edition. 3s, 6d. ; 
= on Steel, 53. 6d, 


Edited by 


By JAMEs 
or with Thirty 


Also, by the same, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty 
beautifully cmoeaiet Maps on Steel. 2s, 6d. plain; 48. coloured. 

“ Characte 7 pone, , accuracy, “careful and truly scien- 
tific ae, and unusual condensation. In the hands of a 
good teacher, these cannot but be highly efficient school-books. 
The qualities we now indicate have secured to them extensive use, 

and Dr. Cornwell is now sure of a eral welcome to his labours, 
a welcome which the intrinsic excellence of such books as these 
cannot but conmand.”—Christian Times. 
London : Simpkin & Co. ; Hamilton & Co, 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 
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MR. H. BAILLIERE, 
219, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


Having three years ago opened a House at 290, Broadway, New 
York ‘6.S. + fe een able Peep nas: all American Books at the rate 
of Five Shillings the Dollar. orders entrusted to him shall 
meet with prompt attention. 

H. B. makes up a Case for New York every fortnight; and, 
having communication with most of the scientific men in the 
b States, would be glad to receive parcels for them at a small 
charge. 

H. B. likewise continues to receive Weekly Parcels from France, 
containing the newest Scientific Works. 


LIBRARY OF 
ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
FAU. Anatomy for Artists. 8vo., and Atlas of 

Plates. Plain, 1. 48. ; coloured, 2i. 23. 
GRAHAM. Chemistry. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 17, 1s. 
KNAPP. Technology. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31. 4s. 


MULLER. Physics and Meteorology. 8vo. cl. 18s. 

NICHOL. Architecture of the Heavens. 9th Edi- 
tion. With Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

QUEKETT. Treatise on the Microscope. 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 11. 2s, 


WEISBACH. Mechanics and Engineering. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 11. 198. 


AMERICAN (The) Journal of Science and Art. 
Edited by B. SILLIMAN and DANA. Nos. 30 to 42, 58, each. 

BONNINGHAUSEN. Manual of Homeopathic 
Therapeutics. 8vo, 128. 

BOUSSINGAULT. Rural Economy in its Relations 
with Chemistry, &c. 8vo. 188. 

ESDAILE. Natural and Mesmeric Clairvoyance. 
12mo, 48. 6d. 

GERBER and GULLIVER. Anatomy of Man 
and the Mammalia. 2vols. 8vo. one being Plates, 11. 43. 

GRANT. Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. 8vo. 
Woodeuts, 12. 88. 

GUNTHER. New Manual of Homeopathic Vete- 
rinary Medicine. 12mo. 10s, 6d. 

HALL (M.). Disease and Derangements of the 
NervousSystems. Svo. Plates, 15s. 

HOOKER. Icones Plantarum, New Series. 4 vols. 
8vo. with 400 Plates. 1842—47. 5J. 128. 

— Niger Flora, Plants of Western Tropical 

Africa, 8vo. with 50 Plates, 1. 1s. 

JAHR. New Manual of Homeopathic Medicine. 


Vol. I. Materia Medica; Vol. If. Therapeutical Symptoms. 
2 vols, 12mo. 11, 128, 


KAEMPTZ. A complete Course of Meteorology. 
12mo, cloth, Plates, 12s. 6d. 

MITCHEL on the Falsification of Food. 12mo. 6s. 

MANUAL of Practical Assaying. 8vo. cl. 10s. Gd. 

NICHOL. Planetary System. 8vo. cloth. Plates 
and Woodcuts, 63, 6d. 

OWEN. Odontography. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 168 Plates, 
bound in half-russia, 1. 6s. 


OLLENDORFF. German Grammar. 5th Edition. 


j2mo. 98, . 
KEY to Ditto. 4s. 6d. 


PRESCRIBER’S Complete Handbook ; contain- 
ing the Principles of the Art of Prescribing,&c. By TROUS- 
SEAU and REVEIL. Edited by Dr. NEVINS. 18mo, 6s. 6d. 


PRICHARD. Natural History of Man. Royal 8vo, 
Plates, 11. 168. 
MAPS to elucidate ditto, coloured, folio, cl. 12. 4s. 
QUARTERLY Journal of Chemical Society. 5 
vols, 8yo. each, 138.; in Quarterly Parts, 3s. 
8vo. Wood- 


QUEKETT. Lectures on Histology. 

cuts, 108. 6d. 
REI = Rudiments of Chemistry. 12mo. Woodcuts, 
REICHENBACH. Researches in Magnetism, Heat, 


Light, &. 8vo. cloth, 158. 
RYAN. Philosophy of Marriage. 4th Edition, 


12mo. 68. 

SCHLEIDEN. The Plant: a Biography. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, Plates, 158. 

TESTE. Practical Manual of Magnetism. 1 vol. 6s. 

THOMSON Chemistry of Organic Bodies—V EGE- 
TABLES. 8vo. 1. 48, 

THOMSON. Heat and Electricity. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

TOWNSHEND. Facts in Mesmerism. 8vyo. cl. 9s. 

WATERHOUSE. Natural History of the Mam- 
malia. 2 vols. royal 8vo. plain, 22. 188, ; col. 81. 98. 

WIGHT (R.). Illustrations of Indian Botany. 
Vol. I. Madras, 1838—40, 95 Coloured Plates,4l. 17s. 6d. Vol. If. 
Parts I. to IIL. 182 Coloured Plates, Madras, 1841—5v, 47. 12s, 

-——— Icones Plantarum Indiz Orientalis. Vol. I. 
with 318 Plates, Madras, 1838, 4/. 

Vol, IL, with 318 Plates, Madras, 1840, 52. 5s. 
Vol. ILI, with 509 Plates, Madras, 1843—47, 6. 
Vol, Wy, with 620 Plates, Madras, 1848—51, Gi. 152, 
Vol. V, Two Parts, with 280 Plates, Madras, 1852, 42, 
Spicilegium Neilgherrense. to. 
to III. with 152 Coloured Plates, 42. 10a, 


2nd 


Parts I. 





MACMILLAN & Co., Cambridge, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——~>— ~ 


1. 
Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S 
(Fellow of St. Peter’s College) 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, with 


numerous Examples, systematically arranged. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 10s, 6d, 


2. 
Mr. TODHUNTER’S 
(Fellow of St. John’s College) 


DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 


> iad with numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
0s. 6d. 


“ Will take its place among our Standard Fducational Works.” 
English Journal of Education, 


3. 
Mr. MERIVALE’S 
(Author of the ‘ History of Rome’) 
SALLUST for SCHOOLS: 
with English Notes. Crown &vo. cloth, price 5e. 


“ Precisely what the schcol edition of a Latin author ought to 
be.”"—Examiner. 


4. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION (THE EIGHTH) OF 
Mr. SNOWEALL’S 
(Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge,) 


TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE and 


SPHERICAL, greatly improved and enlarged, with numerous 
Examples. Crown &vo. cloth, lettered, price 78. 
5. 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 3s. éd. 
Mr, LUND’S 
(Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


SHORT and EASY ALGEBRA, 


Chiefly designed for the Use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous Collection of Uriginal Easy Exercises. 12mo. 
bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clear- 
ness.”—Athenaum. 


6. 
Mr. PHEAR’S 


(Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and 
uthor of * Elementary Mechanics,’ 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS; 


with numerous Examples. Crown sve. cloth, 5e, 6d. 


7. 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 
Mr. HEMMING’S 
(Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge,) 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 


DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS, for Colleges and Schools. Svo. boards, price vs, 


8. 
By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


I. 
The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR 


AUGHT in ENGLISH. 18mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 


“A genuine contribution to the wants of the age.” 
Christian Times. 


Il. 
The CHILD’S GRAMMAR; being 


the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. 
Adapted for Junior Classes, 1Smo. limp cloth, price ls. 


“Cannot be too strongly recommended or too widely circulated. 
Its price is small and its value great.”—Atheneum, 


9. 
A Fourth Edition, crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


The CAMBRIDGE COURSE of 


NATURAL PHILUSOPHY ; with numerous Examples. 


10, 
Mr. DRAKE’S 
(Fellow of King’s College) 
DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA; 
with English Notes. Price 5s. 

“Will enabi tud r igi i iv 
onnciines 2 stu ent to read the original with comparative 
11. 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A. 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Queen's College, Belfast. 


A TREATISE on DYNAMICS. 


8vo, boards, price 98. éd. 


Cambridge: Macmittan & Co. 
Janteny, Grorce Bett. Dublin: Hopcres &Saitu. Edinburgh: 


pMoNsToN & Doveras. Glasgow: J. MacLemose, 





ARMENGAUD’S 
DRAUGHTSMAN’S DESIGN BOOK, 


On February 1 will be published, Part I., to be continueg 
Monthly, and completed in Twelve Parts, price 2s, each; 
each Part containing 8 Quarto Plates of Engravings, ang 
16 Pages of Letter-press, 


THE 
PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
BOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ; 


FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF 


MECHANICAL, ENGINEERING, and 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 


Translated from the French of 
M. ARMENGAUD, Aine, 


Professor of Design in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, Paris, and 


MM. ARMENGAUD, Jeung, anp AMOUROUX, 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Rewritten and Arranged, with additional Matter and Plates, 
BY 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Editor of ‘ Taz PracticaL Mgcnayic’s JournNaL;’ 


TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 


SgELections from, and ExamMPLEs of, the most Useful and 


generally employed MECHANISM of the day. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Every British Mechanic, Builder, Engineer, and Artisan 
—nay, nearly every member of the extensive family of con- 
verters of raw materials—has felt the want of a complete 
course of Industrial Design—not a mere collection of the 
first principles of Geometrical Drawing, but a work that 
would be useful, as well in Schools and Colleges, as in the 
Workshop, and Drawing Offices of the Engineer and 
Architect. 

To make a Work of this kind thoroughly valuable, it is 
considered that it should not only teach the principles of 
Drawing, but that, by giving examples of Mechanism and 
Structures, it should convey to the mind of the Student the 
proper mode of carrying those principles into execution. 


In their original Work, Messrs. Armengaud laid down, 
with great minuteness and accuracy, the system upon which, 
with the concurrence of these gentlemen, the present book 
is produced in the English language; and although their 
Drawings were, beyond all comparison, far superior to those 
contained in any Industrial Drawing-book which we possess, 
yet, to suit the Work to the requirements of the English 
reader, it has been found necessary to re-model the matter, 
and, in fact, to produce a new book. This object has been 
accomplished in the most careful style, under the superin- 
tendence of the present Editor, who has also made arrange- 
ments for considerable additions and amendments through- 
out, and particularly in adding largely to the Plates of Ex- 


amples, and the general utilization of the materials placed. | 


in his hands, 

It is intended that the Volume, when complete, shall con- 
sist of at least 100 pages of Plate Engravings, with 200 
pages of Descriptive Letter-press; both Plates and Letter- 
press being printed upon paper of a very superior descrip- 
tion. 





In the Press, 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL; 


Being a Treatise on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent, 
especially intended for the Use of Patentees and Inventors. 
BY 
JAMES JOHNSON, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
AND 
J. HENRY JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent Agent. 
*,* This Work has been carefully compiled to meet - 
requirements of the non-professional reader ; the aim 
the writers being to place before the inten ee law 
the result of the numerous important decisions of the dof 
Courts in as clear a form as possible, and totally devol 
the puzzling legal technicalities which so often occut 
treatises of this nature. 


London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGuays. 
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HISTORICAL 


AND 


CHRONOLOGICAL WORKS. 


—_=— 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and 


HISTORICAL TABLES, extended under Sir H. ELLIS'S re- 
vision. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. price 318. 62. 


Sir HARRIS NICOLAS'S CHRO- 


NOLOGY of HISTORY: or, Tables for verifying the Dates of 
Events and Documents. Feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


KEIGHTLEY’S OUTLINES of 


HISTORY. New Edition; with Vignette Title. cap. yo. 
price 38. 6d. 


Mrs. SLATER’S SENTENTIZ 
CHRONOLOGIC; or, School Chronology. New Edition, en- 
larged. 12mo. price 38. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of ZAuEs the SECOND. 
New Edition. Vols. 1. and II, 8vo. price 328. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND; continued from a.p. 1572 by W. WAL- 
LACE and R. BELL, 10 vols. feap. 8vo. price 35s. 


Mr. E. FARR’S SCHOOL and 


FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND. New Edition. 12mo. 
price Se. 6d. 


SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 


the ANGLO-SAXONS. Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. price 368, 


The Rev.C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY 


of the ROMANS under the Empire. New Edition; with 3 Maps. 
Vols. I. and LL. 8yo. price 288. ; and Vol. III. price 14s. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL'S HISTORY 


of GREECE. 8 vols. feap.8vo. price 28s.; Library Edition, in 
$yols. Svo. price 41. 168, 


Dr. LL. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 


ABRIDGMENT of THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
New Edition. 12mo. price 78. 6d. 


MAUNDER'S TREASURY of HIS- 


TORY. New Edition, brought down to 1853. Feap. 8yo. price 10s, 


NTHONY’S FOOTSTEPS to HIS- 


TORY: etn an Epitome ¢ oe Histories of England and 
France. dition. Feap. 8 (Nearly ready, 


ANALYSIS of the HISTORY and 


CONSTITUTION of ENGLAND, in Question and Answer. B; 
J. MENZIES, B.A. 18mo. om aoe 


The Rey. G. R. GLEIG’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, in his new School Series. 18: Two Parts, 
co Shulling An 4 mo. in Two Parts, 


The Rey. G. R. GLEIG’S HISTORY 


of the BRITISH COLONIES, in his new School Series. 18mo. 
price One Shilling. 


The Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S HISTORY 


ese INDIA, in his new School Series. 18mo. price One 


The Rey. G. R. GLEIG’S SACRED 


HISTORY, in im bie new School Series. 18mo. in Two Parts, price 
One Shilling 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part I. 


2 the above Four Works in the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s new School 
Series. 18mo. price One Shilling. 


The Rev. R.W. BROWNE'S (of King’s 


gilkge. London.) HISTORY of ROME, in Gl 
Series. “18mo, price One Shilling. eig’s new School 


The Rev. R.W. BROWNE'S (of King’s 


College, London.) HISTORY of GREECE, in Gi choot 
Serica, “18mo. price One Shilling. nas 


The Rey. J. H. GURNEY’S HISTO- 


RICAL SKETCHES, illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from 1400 to 1546, Feap. 8yo. price 78. 6d. 


London: Loxcman, BRowN, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 


NEW WORKS. 


—>——_ 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, CXCVIL. 8vo. price Six 8! 


CoNnTENTS. 
I. BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE. 
IL JERVISS HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF CORFU 
AND THE LONIAN ISLANDS. 
ILL. SAUL OF TARSUS. 
IV. HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 
V. CATHEDRAL REFORM. 
VI. OUR INDIAN ARMY. 
VIL. MONTALEMBERT. 
VIIL MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 
AS REPRESENTED IN THE FINE ARTS. 
IX. THE FALL OF THE DEREY MINISTRY. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. GREG’S ESSAYS 


on POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE, contetbuted chiefly to 
the Edinburgh Review. 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. 


Vo. L Vou. I. 


1, Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on 1. The Fermentation of Europe. 
Modern History. 2. Difficulties of Republican 
‘Life and France. 
. France since 1848. 


2. Dr. Arnold's 
Correspondence, 
3. Laing? cuca Catholic ry Net Results of 1818 in 
Schis France, Germany, and 
4. Laing ~ Peasant Proprie-| taly. 
torship. &, Francs ‘in January 1852. 
. Duscand Social Philosophy. | é ohen we retain our Colo- 
*rinciples of Taxation, a? 
. England 4 as is. 
fary 
. An - ster the Working 


7. The ‘Relation between Em- 
ployers and Employed. 

8 Bt dice Pecl’s Character and 

0. Prospecta of British States- 


P. 
Socialism. . The Expected Reform Bill. 
12, Alison’s History of Europe. lit Representative Reform. 


Ill. 





Classes. 
10, English Socialism. 
ll. Progress and 


Hopes “0 


The Seventh and Cheaper Edition of grotoetean OBSERVER. 


AMY HERBERT, by a LADY, edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, 
B.D. Complete in Une Volume, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


The SAINTS our EXAMPLE. By 


the Author of Letters tomy Unknown Friends. Feap. 8vo. price 78. 


Vv. 
The Third Series of Mrs. JAMESON’S 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART—LEGENDS of the MA- 
DONNA. With Drawings by the Author and Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8yo. price 233, 


vI. 
FRA DOLCINO and HIS TIMES; 


or, an Account of a General Sti Me for Poshestostion Reform, 
and of an Anti-Heretical Crusade 
Century. By L. MAKIOTTL Post 8v0. price 10s. 6d. 


oe OMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRS, 

URNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. With Portraits and Vignettes. 
Vols. I. & IL. post Svo, lie. 


VIII. 
The Twentieth Edition of MAUN- 


DER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
REFERENCE; Corrected to the Year 1853, Feap. 8vo. price 10s. 


ine ready. 


SELF-DENIAL the PREPARATION | 


for E on By the Author of Lettersto my Unknown Friends. 
Feap. 8 18 (In Lent. 


The Fourth Volume of the Re-issue of | 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. With 2 Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. svo. price 3s. 6d. (On the 31st inst. 


ll. 
Phe Traveller's Library, xxxvii. 

VON RANKE'S FERDINAND I. 
and MAXIMILIAN II. of AUSTRIA. Translated by Sir 
ALEXANDER and LADY DUFF GURDON, _16mo. price One 
Shilling. On the 31st inst. 

12. 
A New and Improved Edition of Sir 


HENRY DE LA BECHE’S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. With 
numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 


The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; its 


HISTORY and PRESENT STATE. By HORACE §T. JOHN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


14, 
A SPRING in the CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT. By C. WARREN ADAMS, Esq. Post 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 


15. 
SKETCHES by a SAILOR; or, 


THINGS of EARTH and THINGS of SGAVES. By a 
COMMANDEK in the ROYAL NAVY. Feap. 8yo 





London; Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


n Italy, in the Fourteenth | 3s. 6d 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


—@~— 


1. 
The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 


on the STEAM ENGINE. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.B. 
New Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. ito. price 278. 


Mr. BOURNE'S “TRE ATISE 
SCREW PROPELLER. 


3. 
DE LA RIVES TREATISE on 


} ELECTRICITY, in Shouy aud Practice. Vol. I. with many 
Woodcuts. dye. price Ise 


on the 
With Plates and Woodcuts, 4to. 


4. 

LARDNER and WALKER’S 
NUAL of ELECTRICITY, 
OLUGY, 


MA- 
MAGNETISM, and METEOR- 
2 vols. feap. 8¥o. price 78. 


5. 
The GREAT EXHIBITION and 
LONDON in 1851, reviewed by Dr. LARDNER, &. With Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. price lds, 


6. 
Captain KATER and Dr. LARD- 


NER'S TREATISE on MECHANICS. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 





TISE on GEOLOGY, corrected to 1952. 2 vols. feap. Svo. price 78. 


7. 
| Professor JOHN PHILLIPSS TREA- 
| 


8. 
DE LA BECHES 
New Edition, corrected; with 
(| Yearly ready. 


Sir HENRY 


| many Woodcuts. 8vo. 


9. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCI- 


ENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. New 7 revised Edition ; 
with Supplement aud Woodeuts. sy . price 


10, 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES 
— New Edition; with Plates and Woodcuts. 


ll. 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S TREATISE 


on ASTRONOMY, in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, Feap. 8vo. price 





12, 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S PRELI- 


MINARY DISCOURSE on the Study of NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, Fcap. Svo. price 2s. 6d, 


13. 
Mrs. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS 


| on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, New Edition; with 23 Plates. 
Feap. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


14. 
The PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL 
\P PETLOSOENY ree to INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS, 
R.A.8., of Kneller Training College. 
| eit W when { Nearly ready. 


15. 
| PESCHEL’S ELEMENTS of PHY- 


SICS._ Translated, Ly od Hotes, by E. WEST. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, price 21 


MAUN DER'S * SCIE 
=o 


NTIFIC and 


a copious portable Encyclopedia. 


17. 
WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 
for STUDENTS in the UNIVERSITY. ith Bdition, corrected 
and enlarged by the Rev. T. LUND. 8yo, price 12s. 6d. 


18. 
LUND’S COMPANION to Wood's 


Algebra, forming a KEY. Second Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo. 
price 68. 


19. 

TODD’S TABLES of the AREA and 
CIRCUMFERENCE of CIRCLES, &c. to facilitate the work of 
Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Ne ~ vod a 

Nearly ready. 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO- 


P XDIA, complete in 133 volumes feap. 8vo. price reduced to Nine 
teen Guineas ; or separately price 38. 6d. each vol lume. 








London; LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNoMAYS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


I 


PRIVATE JOURNAL of the 
late F. & LARPENT, Esq., JUDGE ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL Attached to the Head-Quarters of LORD 
WELLINGTON during the PENINSULAR WAR, from 
1812 to itsClose. Now first published from the Original 
MSS. Edited by SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


II. 


DAISY BURNS. By Julia 
KAVANAGH, Author of ‘ Madeline,’ ‘ Nathalie,’ &c. 
3 vols. 
111, 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; 
to which are added, MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGNS 
of 1813 and 1814. By BARON VON MUFFLING. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by COL. PHILIP 
YORKE. 8vo. [Now ready. 


IVe 


ALICE MONTROSE; or, the 
LOFTY and the LOWLY. By MARIA J. MACK- 
INTOSH, Author of ‘Charms and Counter Charms.’ 
3 vols. (Now ready. 


Vv 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 
LIFE in CANADA; or, the EXPERIENCES of an 
EARLY SETTLER. By MAJOR STRICKLAND, 
C.M. Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of 
* The Queens of England.’ 2 vols. post #vo. 


VI. 
A LEGEND of PEMBROKE 


CASTLE. By Miss FRANCES GEORGIANA HER- 
BERT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


vil. 


RECOLLECTIONS of SERVICE 
in CHINA; a RESIDENCE in HONG KONG and 
VISITS to OTHER ISLANDS in the CHINESE SEAS. 
By COLONEL ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Vill, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


Mrs. ROMER’S FILIA DOLO- 
ROSA: MEMOIRS of the DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME. 
Crown post, with Portrait, 12s. [Now ready. 


Ix. 
CAPTAIN the HON. H. KEP- 


PEL’S NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of the 
MZZANDER, with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of 
Sir JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
with numerous Plates by OswaLp W. Brigr.ey, Esq., 
36s. [Now ready. 


x. 
MARK HURDLESTONE. By 
Mrs. MOODIE, Author of ‘Roughing It in the Bush,’ 


(Sister of AGNES STRICKLAND). 2 vols. 
[Now ready. 


XI. 


RANKE’S CIVIL WARS and 
MONARCHY in FRANCE in the SIXTEENTH and 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Being a History of 
France principally during that Period. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

4s, (Now ready. 


Xil. 


A CHEAP EDITION of THE 


INITIALS. One vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


XIII. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The MARTYRS of CARTHAGE. 


By the Author of ‘Naomi,’ &c. One vol. 7s. 6d. 





THE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 


——@— 


I. 

MEMOIRS of the COURT and 
CABINETS of GEORGE the THIRD. From Original 
Family Documents. By the DUKE of BUCKING- 
HAM and CHANDOS, K.G. &c. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Portraits. (Just ready.) 


Il. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENG- 
LISH SOLDIER in the UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 
2 vols. 21s, (On Monday. 


Ill. 
TRAVELS in INDIA and KASH- 


MIR. By BARON SCHONBERG. 2 vols. 21s. 
(Just ready.) 


IV. 

A TOUR of INQUIRY through 
FRANCE and ITALY, illustrating their present POLI- 
TICAL, SOCIAL, and RELIGIOUS CONDITION. By 
EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of ‘Travels in 
European Turkey, Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“A valuable and int work, which, we have no doub 
will command an extended larity. As a careful observer 0: 
the actual social, political, and religious condition of France and 
Italy, the results of Mr. Spencer's inquiries cannot fail to be read 
with much interest and instruction.”— Morning Post. 





V. 

AUSTRALIA AS ITIS; its SET- 
TLEMENTS, FARMS, and GOLD FIELDS. By F. 
LANCELOTT, Esq., Mineralogical Surveyor. 2 vols. 21s" 

“To the intending emigrant Mr. Lancelott is an invaluable in- 


structor. Asa guide tothe auriferous regions, as well as the pas- 
toral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.”—Glube. 


VI. 

The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. By S. W. FUL- 
LOM, Esq. Dedicated by permission to the King of 
Hanover. Third Edition, Revised, 10s. 6d. 

“ A very delightful and charming book.”—Sun, 
“It converts into eloquent descriptions problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind.”"—Britannia. 


vil. 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. 
By A BANISHED LADY. Second Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 


“A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many 
people.”—Dickens’s Household Words, 


Vul. 


ADVENTURES of the CON- 
NAUGHT RANGERS, Second Series. By W.GRAT- 
TAN, Esq., late Lieut. Connaught Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. 

“A pleasant book, whieh will be read with avidity. We feel 
sure that every regimental library will have its ‘Connaught 

Rangers.’ ”"—Daily News. 


Ix. 
CASTLE AVON. By the Author 


of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“*Castle Avon’ is in our judgment one ofthe most successful 
of the author's works. In delineation of character, force of descrip- 
tion, variety of incident, moral aim, and constructive and narra- 
tive skill, it is, asa whole, superior to any of the previous publica- 
tions which have justly conferred upon the writer the honourable 
distinction of a popular novelist, and we think that it will take 
not only a higher, but a more permanent in modern English 
literature.”"— Morning Post. 


x. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, 
* UNCLE WALTER.’ 3 vols. 
* Mrs. Trollope’s best novel since‘ Widow Barnaby.’”— Chronicle. 
“ An exceedingly entertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope 
more than ever in her position as one of the ablest fiction writers 
of the day.”— Post. 


xi. 
BROOMHILL; or, the COUNTY 
BEAUTIES. 3 vols. 

“ * Broomhill’ deserves a place among the better class of novels of 
the world of fashion, adorning an_ excellent moral by a well-told 
story. The interest which it excites is powerful, and ably sus- 
tained.”—John Bull, 


XII. 
s 
The KINNEARS: a Scottish 
Story. 3 vols. 
.“ We heartily commend this story to our readers for its power, 
simplicity, and truth. None can read its impressive record with- 
out interest, and few without improvement.”—Morning Post. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL 


BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


—_— @_—— 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, for Schools. Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 15s, 


Il, 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI. 
CAL DICTIONARY, for Junior Classes. Cheaper Edition 
With 200 Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s. 6d. : 


Ill. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER Dic. 
TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for 
Junior Classes. Cheaper Edition. With 200 Woodcuts, 
lémo. 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 

KING EDWARD VI*® LATIN 

GRAMMAR ; or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 
for the Use of Schools. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


v. 
KING EDWARD VI LATIN 
ACCIDENCE ; or, Elements of the Latin Tongue, for the 
Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2s. 


vi. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
for LATIN ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in 
the Art of Latin Versification; with Prefatory Rules of 
Composition in Elegiac Metre. Second Edition. 12mo. 4s, 


VII, 

MATTHI#’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. Abridged by BLOMFIELD, revised 
by Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., King’s College, London. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. 

vill. 
MATTHL#’s GREEK ACCIDENCE, 


for the Use of Junior Classes. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


IX. 

COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS 
to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC POETS; designed 
principally for the Use of Young Persons at School and 
College. Third Edition. l6mo. 5s. 6d. 


x. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. From the First Invasion by the Romans to the 
Fourteenth Year of the Present Reign. New Edition. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


XI. 
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REVIEWS 


History of the Second War between the United 
States of America and Great Britain. 
Second Series. Embracing the Events of 1814 
and 1815. By Charles J. Ingersoll. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co. 

Tats is by no means an ordinary book. It is 
written in a truly American spirit—and may 
on that account be recommended to all who are 
desirous of understanding the peculiar views of 
eminent American politicians—of whom the 
guthor is one—on subjects of political import. 
Besides this, it contains a great quantity of 
historical information likely to prove interesting 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The author 
js a man of decision and ability; and the 
opinions which he propounds, and his manner 
F propounding them, strike with an air of 
rough originality, according well with what we 
know of the political sentiments now prevailing 
in the United States, but not usually exemplified 
in the literary productions that reach us from 
that quarter. A new spirit, essentially Ame- 
rican, has, as we have more than once observed, 
been latterly creeping into works issued from | 
the American press; and though the present | 
work, desultory and uncouth in form as it is, | 
can hardly take a place among the American | 
classics, it yet indicates the direction in which | 
the American mind is moving, and presents, as | 
it were, in the crude ore those feelings and 
ideas which enter into American nationality, 
and are in process of being dissolved in a finer 
essence through American literature. 

The work, though professedly a history of the 
Second War between Great Britain and the 
United States, might more properly be entitled 
“An American’s views of European politics, 
and of the mutual relations of Europe and 
America, @ propos of the events of 1814-15.” 
Though the author occasionally pursues a con- 
tious narrative, he is constantly branching 
out into all kinds of discussions; and it is in 
these discussions that the chief value of the 
work, at least for European readers, will be 








found to lie. Indeed, three-fourths of the first 
volume are entirely taken up with what the 
writer intrudes as what he evidently considers | 
m attractive digression,—namely, a disserta- | 
tion from the American point of view on the | 
character and career of Napoleon, as General, | 
First Consul, Emperor, and Exile. It is to this 
= of the work, which ought properly to 
ve been published as an independent essay, 
that the reader will turn with most relish. In 
the remaining and more strictly narrative por- 
tions, however, there are many passages which 
vill excite attention—none the less, that they 
ate, as we have said, full of an intense national 
pirit, and therefore likely to provoke contro- 
versy on the part of British patriotism. 
_ One of the favourite topics of Mr. Ingersoll 
i the naval superiority of America over Eng- 
d. According to his account, the results of 
war here discussed demonstrated that Eng- 
dcan no longer claim the title of Queen of 
ie Seas. This view he supports by a de- 
uiled account of the exploits of American priva- 
ters against the British navy and merchant 
It was not only as a maritime nation, 
lowever, according to Mr. Ingersoll, that Ame- 
ta asserted her character in 1814-15. She 
thibited at the same time, he maintains, more 
Mtticularly in the person of General Jackson— 
whom Mr. Ingersoll has a particular regard, 
and whom he caute into the character of a truly 
can hero—her military prowess by land, 
“performing through her volunteers and militia 





the same feats of superiority over regular British 
troops which her fast-sailing privateers enacted 
over British ships of battle. The peculiarity of 
America as a belligerent power seems to lie, if 
we may judge from Mr. Ingersoll’s representa- 
tions, in the immense developement which she 
has given, and is still capable of giving, to this 
system of volunteer warfare both by land and 
by sea. 

Leaving this subject, however,—a subject 
calculated to excite bad blood, especially when 
brought forward in such a vehement and even 
braggart spirit as Mr. Ingersoll displays,—it is 
more pleasant to follow the author into his dis- 
cussions as to the influence exerted by America 
over Europe during the last fifty years in the 
realm of ‘‘ideas.’’ It is America, he maintains, 
that has furnished, and is still likely to furnish, 
those new views and doctrines both as to the 
government of individual States and as to inter- 
national law which are likely to penetrate the 
social mind of the world, and describe in their 
course the great circle of the globe. In the 
following passage, Mr. Ingersoll suggests a view 
largely advocated throughout the whole work, 
—namely, that the peculiar activity of France 
from 1789 was in some measure a consequence 
of the inoculation of that country with American 
ideas.— 


“Such noblemen as Turgot and La Fayette, 
enlightened by the good sense of universal bene- 
volence, imbued with the spirit even if disowning the 
divinity of Christian charity, patronised the poor 


suitors of despised America; by arms and treaties | 
A| 


encouraging a forlorn but fortunate insurrection, 





in Europe the principles of American government, 
by fortunate contagion of the personal and trivial 
impressions always so important in the affairs of 
mankind, prevailed on the greatest nation of conti- 
nental Europe, oppressed, impoverished, and weakly 
governed, to counteract England, not only by arms, 
but laws, treaties, codes, and systems of economy, 
all tending to peace, order, and utility.” 

We will make but one other extract from the 
more strictly historical part of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
work. Itis a passage of much interest, intro- 
duced in connexion with an account of the 
debates in Congress in 1814 0n the propriety of 
accepting an offer of the ex-president Jefferson 
to sell his library to the Government :—an offer 
which he was induced to make by the state of 
his finances,—and which, as the destruction 
of the public buildings in Washington had left 
the Government without a library, it was sup- 
posed they would gladly accept.— 

“ Jefferson was the President of genius and reform; 
the only one of our first ten with whom I had no 
personal acquaintance. In my boyhood, but old 
enough to consider and remember, I saw Washington; 
in his coach, going to church, and at other times 
when drawn by six horses, with several servants in 
showy liveries; in his graceful and commanding seat 
on horseback; in a court-dress, small sword, and hair 
in a bag, delivering his farewell address to Congress; 
in his drawing-room, with his secretaries, Pickering, 
Hamilton, and Knox, smoking the pipe of peace with 
a tribe of Indians, all solemn as he was; and once, as 
school-fellow and playmate of his wife’s grand-son, 
Mr. Custis, I had the casual honor of dining with 
him in the grave and nearly taciturn dignity of his 
family circle, with several servants in attendance, and 
a secretary, Mr. Dandridge, officiating as carver. 


wonderful people, as Washington termed the French, | General Washington's Revolution camp-table chest, 


the same inconstant race who are yet exactly as | 


characterised by Cesar, always changing, still the 


same, were then whispering to dull kings, and their | 
blind ministers, those marvellous changes of polity | 


which have since shaken the world to its centre. 
Louis X VI.—who lived like a fool, and did he die 
like a saint >was the only man in his kingdom, ex- 
cept Turgot, who loved the people; ‘ for who,’ asked 
Voltaire, ‘loves the people?’ With court, cabinet, 
camarilla, capital, and country, all ripe to rottenness, 
Franklin dealt, and Jefferson succeeded him; both 
new men from the new world; grave, gay, profound, 
and captivating apostles of its political discoveries, 
romantic essays, and progressive philosophy. Enter- 
tained by, and entertaining ‘a people of dancers and 


| mathematicians, cooks and chemists, soldiers and 
| moralists, a plain American printer became the 


fashion; and getting the vogue, with steady hand and 
far-seeing glance, steered onward to, not his own 
alone, but his country’s and mankind's, improve- 
ment. Voltaire, the master workman of French 
progress, who would have resisted and probably 
fallen under, had he lived to see the whirlwind of 
which he sowed the wind, courted by wits, feared by 
courts, admired by philosophers, adored by deists, 
idolised by women, wished to become acquainted 
with a transatlantic sage, so unlike the French; and 
stammering a few words of broken English, tried to 
speak ‘the language of Franklin.’ An irresolute 
and yacillating monarch, surrounded by dissolute 
courtiers, making epigrams and anagrams, and futile 
ministers attempting, by paltry parsimony, to save 
from revolution a kingdom so little burdened with 
debt that any efficient economist might have extin- 
guished it, were raw materials of the work, which 
Franklin helped to begin and Jefferson to finish. 
Songs, jokes, and riddles, filling the saloons of Paris 
and Versailles, were the chief occupation of the chief 
men, while the wary American commissioner, not 
received as a foreign minister, retired at the modest 
village of Passy, adroitly inoculated susceptible 
France, not with confusion, rebellion, crime and con- 
fiscation, but economy, equality, liberty, and peace; 
beneficence, to be preceded by distressing severities, 
but developed throughout the population of France 
in greatly raising the degraded poor, usefully level- 
ling the exalted, and equalizing the property and 
condition of all. History must declare that Frank- 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, and others who matriculated 


| a”part of such pleasures, 





presented to Congress on the 18th of April, 1844, as 
a relic to be preserved, is one of many proofs that he 
not only loved good cheer, but, as governor or mana- 
ger of men, promoted conviviality as an affair of state 
and convenience fer business. Almost all accounts 
represent him as grave and stately. But I have 
known, intimately, ladies who danced with him; have 
heard companions of his pastime hours describe his 
enjoyment of not only the pleasures of the table, but 
those songs of immodest merriment, then so common 
I heard an officer of his 
military family entertain La Fayette with a recital of 
some of the oaths which General Washington uttered 
with passionate outbreak, when disobeyed and disap- 
pointed in battle; I have seen his minute, written 
directions for the liveries of his servants, and concern- 
ing the choice and rent of a house; and have been 
assured, by a gentleman who spent some days with 
him at Mount Vernon, when no longer on his guard, 
that the once reserved and solemn statesman chatted 
freely on all subjects. Chief founder of cheap and 
simple government, by chary modifications of the 
mother-country monarchy, Washington's fortune ena- 
bled him to dispense with public bounty—to decline 
pay as a general and a house as President. Jefferson, 
incurring malediction by reforming a parsimonious 
republic, lived fourteen years beyond his presidency, 
without adequate means for unavoidable hospitality, 
and left his family in the bondage of debt, deploring 
the dire necessity of sacrificing his library. The 
Constitution, Acts of Congress, and custom, open the 
chief magistrate’s mansion to great resort, after as 
well as during a presidency; and Monticello was a 
shrine for social and literary, scientific and political 
votaries. However beautiful, even to sublimity, in 
theory, is that demonstration of republican virtue, by 
which a ruler voluntarily retires from executive au- 
thority to powerless seclusion, it was practically 
attempted, in vain, by Jefferson and his presidential 
disciples, Madison and Monroe, Tumultuary con- 
venticles to select presidential candidates falsify the 
theory of republican government like impoverished 
retirement forcing the sale of libraries to pay debts. 
Endowed with similitude to regal majesty, not only 
in power, but by a palace to inhabit, richly furnished 
at public expense, and the incumbent salaried for 
dignity, to be thence degraded to shifts for livelihood, 
and insolvent applications to Congress for relief, are 
vicissitudes more fatal to republican virtue than 
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pensions. A pension-fund for those who ‘by long 
and faithful services deserve the gratitude of their 
country’ was soon found indispensable to this; and, 
during Jefferson's presidency, a permanent pension 
system was arranged by Act of (Congress: but, con- 
fined to fighting men, essentially unrepublican; re- 
warding warriors alone, encouraging hostilities, and 
altogether monarchical. Public servants, like Jeffer- 
son, who spent life in inculeations of peace and 
development of prosperity, are left to struggle, pine, 
and die, in base indigence, while the militant are pro- 
fusely provided for, and nearly all their kindred. * * 
Washington declined the residence proposed for him 
as President. Modern Presidents might imitate that 
wise reserve, For why should a President inhabit a 
palace to-day, if liable to dwell in an almshouse to- 
morrow ?—keep a palace of public entertainment as 
President, and then be reduced to a hermitage ? 
Luxurious and ostentatious living is no part of the 
presidential function. But not to spend in refined 
hospitality all that Congress allow a President, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, deemed 
inconsistent with an elevated position. The fate of 
impoverished families may induce successors to hoard 
what was given to spend; till, for want of a just and 
moderate pension-system, the presidency is sought, 
not for honour, but gain. As a democratic member 
of Congress uniformly voting for these irregular, but 
indispensable gratuities, I submit them as deplorable 
consequences of the retrograde reform and costly 
parsimony sometimes deranging republican govern- 
ment and impairing its virtue. The sale of Jetferson’s 
library was the first step in that decline, of all others 
the most dangerous, which renders ambition the slave 
of want, and avarice wisdom.” 

That portion of the first volume which we 
have represented as being in reality an inter- 
polated review of the character and career of 
Napoleon, abounds in passages of the kind 
usually described as “ capital reading.” It is 
full, not only of discussion, but also of anecdote ; 
and, on the whole, is almost as interesting an 
account of Napoleon and all his family-relations 
as that published under the name of Bourrienne, 
with the advantage of being more novel, and 
written in a spirit of higher appreciation. The 
ostensible reason assigned by the author for in- 
troducing so bulky a digression is, that America 
was latently connected with the great European 
movement of that time. ‘French princes and 
personages,” he says, “coming to or going 
from America, and performing important parts 
in France, may be shown in American lights, 
and developed with republican edification. 
Larochefoucauld, Louis-Philippe, Talleyrand, 
Chateaubriand, Hyde de Nieuville and other 
eminent royalists,—Volney, Brissot, La Fayette, 
and Moreau, republicans,—Joseph Bonaparte, 

‘with several more of his family, — besides 
‘Grouchy, Clausel, Real, Regnault, sons of Ney, 
of Lannes, and of Fouché, outcasts, in America, 
of the French Empire —recurring from Marbois, 
in 1779, to Tocqueville, in 1832—supply French 
incidents and characters for American history.”’ 
The real reason for the important digression in 

uestion, however, is probably that indicated in 
the following passage.— 

“ For some of these disclosures mine are accidently 
peculiar advantages. Of the Spanish American 
revolutions, except that of Mexico, I am aware of 
no complete history, and my limited information is 
mostly derived from books or other publications. 
But of the Spanish invasion, its antecedents, accom- 
paniments, and consequences; of the advent, go- 
vernment, real character, abdications, overthrow of, 
and of the family of Napoleon, I am better informed, 
by five-and-twenty years’ intimacy with Joseph 
Bonaparte, than any other who has written in 
English concerning them. Frenchmen, if acquainted 
with the realities known to me, could hardly publish 
them without partiality, nor Englishmen without 
prejudice. My source of information being Bona- 
parte’s most intimate and confidential brother, 
cannot be entirely free from bias, neither mine or 
his; for, as Napoleon was a man exceedingly fasci- 
nating, so Joseph was very winning. Yet I deem it 





a great American qualification for these disclosures 
to be free from that awe of sovereigns, and deference 
for personages, which in Europe are traditional im- 
pressions that can hardly be got rid of. From 
Joseph Bonaparte’s familiar and confidential personal 
intercourse; from his library, containing all the 
modern memoirs and other French historical works, 
constantly explained by him and margined with 
notes in his writing; from, therefore, the highest, 
though they may be biassed, sources of information, 
I derive my materials.” 

Mr. Ingersoll’s view of Napoleon may be said 
to be one of enthusiastic admiration, tempered 
by a strong and free spirit of American criticism. 
It is the Emperor viewed neither from London 
nor from Paris,—but from the banks of the 
Mississippi,—where a writer can afford to mingle 
his respect even for such a phenomenon as 
Napoleon with a dash of personal carelessness 
in contemplating Cis-Atlantic things. The 
author thus describes his own first sight of 
Napoleon.— 

“ Three years afterwards, in the autumn of 1862, 
I saw Bonaparte, then Consul for life, with authority 
to appoint his successor, which advance on monarchy 
he had already reached. By the treaty of Amiens, 
in March, 1801, England, with all the rest of the 
world, recognized in his person, not a king or empe- 
ror by title, but a French ruler with great power and 
attributes. Paris was full of English; their hand- 
some ambassador, Lord Whitworth, with his wife, 
the Duchess of Dorset, Fox, Erskine, Lord Henry 
Petty, since Marquis of Lansdowne, with his Swiss 
tutor Dumont, the intimate of Jeremy Bentham and 
Romilly, Alexander Baring, afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, with his American wife and her father, ex- 
Senator of the United States, William Bingham, 
and other distinguished persons, whom I met, and 
Joseph Bonaparte, at the house of the American 
minister, Robert R. Livingston. Like most Ame- 
rican ministers in France, Mr. Livingston far ex- 
ceeded his salary in sustaining elegant hospitality. 
Mr. Bingham, too, lived elegantly and hospitably; 
and Franklin’s grandson, Temple Franklin, on a 
smaller scale, kept a gay and handsome home. 
Rufus King, the American minister in England, 
with whom I went from London to Paris, did not 
care to be presented at the Consular court; and even 
if he had heen, I was not within the regulations 
established for that honour; so that I saw the First 
Consul only at his reviews and the opera, and my 
description of him, partly from persona] observation, 
must be made up chiefly from that of others. The 
small bronze, full-length statue of General Bonaparte, 
bequeathed to me by Joseph Bonaparte’s will, is a 
good likeness of Napoleon’s person as I saw him, 
thin and pallid, with a mild and languid Italian 
expression. It has the queue which he wore in 
Italy, and I believe Egy»t, with large locks of hair 
over the cars, instead o1 -he chesnut crop which, 
as I stood near him in the Tuileries, I saw him 
brush up with one hand while he held his hat in the 
other. His personal appearance then was perhaps 
most remarkable for its extreme dissimilitude to his 
colossal character: not only uncommonly small, but 
looking still more diminutive and young, owing to a 
smooth, almost beardless, and unpretending coun- 
tenance, without anything martial or imposing in 
his air or manner. He looked, I thought, like a 
modest midshipman. His height was but five feet 
two inches, French measure, equal to five feet seven 
inches English or American. Between Bonaparte 
as I saw him, slender, pale, and small, and the Em- 
peror Napoleon, grown fat and stout, there must 
have been considerable difference of appearance.” 

After this, there follow an immense number 
of little particulars as to the personal habits of 
Napoleon,—and a more detailed account than 
we have seen anywhere else of the history of all 
the other members of the Bonaparte family, 
from Letitia the mother to Louis-Napoleon the 
nephew :—both being derived in a great mea- 
sure from the author’s intimacy with Joseph 
Bonaparte. Here is Mr. Ingersoll’s summary 
of his opinion, as thence derived, of Napoleon's 
moral character, — obviously coloured by the 
partial source from which it comes,—and in- 





volving a curious interpretation of Madame de 
Staél’s hostility to the Emperor.— 

“ Monstrous ambition, and tremendous downfal 
have given colour to the vast detraction to which 
Napoleon was subjected. And it will be some time 
before the truth can be gradually established, But 
it has been in continual progress of emancipation 
since his fall ; and posterity will recognize him, not 
only as a great, but likewise, in many respects, a 
good man, excelling in private and domestic virtues 
Napoleon's morals were not only exemplary, but 
singular, compared with contemporary monarchs 
like Charles X. of France, Charles IV. of Spain 
and George IV. of England, depraved and dissolute 
men, more odious and despicable when compared 
with him as individuals than as monarchs. Eyen 
the most benevolent and brilliant of the monarchs 
of his age, the Emperor Alexander, was a man of 
much less domestic virtue, or personal decorum, 
than Napoleon, and quite as rapacious of extensive 
empire, Marshal Grouchy told me that, at Tilsit 
the Emperor Alexander honoured him, one day, 
with a long interview and free conversation; in the 
course of which the Emperor said that people must 
not insist on the same standard of morality for mon- 
archs as for other men, which his imperial majesty 
pronounced impracticable. Napoleon, apart from 
rabid ambition, was a model of domestic, particularly 
matrimonial virtues, far exceeding most of not only 
the royalty, but the aristocracy of Europe. The 
most pertinacious and effectual French authors of 
his overthrow were Talleyrand, Fouché, Madame de 
Stael, and La Fayette. Compared with either Tal- 
leyrand or Fouché, the purity of Napoleon's cha- 
racter, public or private, will hardly be denied. He 
was a much chaster man than Madame de Stael was 
awoman. She and La Fayette were indcbted to 
him for kindnesses such as could hardly be com- 
pensated. Nor were all the evils of his undeniable 
despotism so injurious to France as the Bourbon 
restoration, of which La Fayette and De Stael were 
chief contrivers. Accepted, as George 1V. and 
Charles X. were by England and France, as re- 
spectively the first gentlemen of those kingdoms, 
Napoleon, in all the fascinations of manners, polite- 
ness, and study to please, was much more of a gen- 
tleman than either of them. Louis Philippe’s 
father, the Duke of Orleans, Charles X., when 
Count of Artois, and George IV., as Prince of 
Wales, contemporaries, were, together, three of the 
most dissolute young men, not long before Lieu- 
tenant, and for several years Captain, then Major 
Bonaparte, not remarkable, because unknown, was 
constant in virtuous and irreproachable deportment. 
Madame de Stael sneers at his want of high-bred 
polish. But his superior wit she never forgave. 
Few individuals, probably no one, had more influence 
in undermining and discrediting the Empire of Napo- 
leon than a woman who made love to him, and then 
took vengeance because he treated her courtship not 
only repulsively, but contemptuously, When he re- 
turned from Egypt, there were but two females who 
had any power over the young conqueror of thirty. 
They were his wife and his mother. General Bona- 
parte was a chaste, faithful, fond husband and son, 
on whom all the feminine attractions and tempta- 
tions of Paris were thrown away :—dressed simply, 
lived domestically, and unostentatiously avoiding all 
female connexions beyond his own family. The 
celebrated Neckar’s highly accomplished daughter, 
French wife of the Swedish ambassador, Madame de 
Stael, extremely ugly, witty, fashionable and free, 
with amazing talents and unbridled love of display, 
of distinction, of money, and of men, went to work 
to subdue Bonaparte as soon as he returned from 
Egypt to Paris, immense in heroic renown, and inno- 
cent of all love but for his family. Whenever. Ma. 
dame de Stael fell in with him, in public or private, 
she spared no expenditure of language, looks, 2", 
graces, and enticements, to fascinate his intimacy, 
brilliant as she was in conversation on almest any 
subject. She kept up, also, a continual fire of notes 
to Madame Bonaparte, who would hand them 4 
her husband, and say, ‘ Here, my friend, is a billet- 
doux, addressed to me, but intended for you. At 
length, at a party of Talleyrand’s, Madame de Stael 
made her most desperate onset, which Bonaparte 
repelled and defeated, after the sharpest —, 
of both their masterly wits, Publicly rejected, she 
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yowed vengeance. Her violent retaliation induced 
him afterwards, unwisely and‘ unfortunately, to 
panish her from Paris to Switzerland, where, for 
more than ten years of solitary exile, she brooded 
and matured the revenge, to which few persons, not 
al] the French royalists combined, contributed more 
acrimonious disparagement. His sarcastic wit made 
many more bitter enemies than that formidable 
woman.” 

We cannot follow the author into his more 
express criticisms of Napoleon’s political career. 
These, though always made in a spirit of ex- 
treme veneration, are often ‘‘slashing’’ enough, 
—as becomes a writer who is convinced, to 
use his own big language, that “to Transatlantic 
independence it belongs to help posterity to 
understand the real character of that dictator, 
rescued from European, both exasperated deni- 
gration and awe-struck adulation ’— and that 
“ American language and influence will dictate 
hilosophy and history among the posterities.”’ 
We ought to mention, however, as a fact inter- 
esting to publishers and to the world in general, 
that Mr. Ingersoll states his belief that there is 
still somewhere extant and unpublished a mass 
of letters written to Napoleon during his Con- 
sulate and Empire by the European sovereigns 
—particularly Paul and Alexander of Russia, the 
Emperor Francis of Austria, the Electors of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and the Spanish 
royal family. The originals of these letters, 
“couched in terms of base adulation and rapa- 
cious solicitation,” were left, he says, in Europe, 
on the Emperor’s deportation to St. Helena, 
but have either been y see or given up to 

at personages interested in suppressing them. 

opies, however, had been made; two sets of 
which were once in Joseph Bonaparte’s posses- 
sion, and may yet be accessible, on search. 
Mr. Ingersoll says, that Joseph, on inquiring 
after the originals of the letters during his stay 
in England in 1837, found that a portion of 
them had been offered for sale by an unknown 
person to Mr. Murray, the publisher, in 1822, 
and declined by that gentleman from doubts as 
to their genuineness. The present Mr. Murray 
may possibly know how far, as regards this 
statement, Mr. Ingersoll’s great authority may 
be relied on. 

The quotations that we have made suggest a 
concluding remark as to Mr. Ingersoll’s style. It 
is a rough, energetic style, not deficient in happy 
and vivid expressions; but we have rarely met 
with American writing more contemptuous not 
only of English rules, but of the reader's respi- 
ratory convenience. The punctuation is often 
deplorably bad; many words are used in what 
must be purely American senses, such as “ im- 
prove”’ for “prove”; and in such constantly 
recurring phrases as these—“ virgin American 
Admiralty law,’’ “novel fiscal belligerent im- 
provement,”’ “ magnificent oqestedtal sunshine 
gilded northern arms inexplicably favoured by 
southern reticence,”"—we see carried to an un- 
precedented extent the disposition of Americans 
to banish particles and small expletives from 
the language, as unnecessary luggage for a 
“go-ahead” people. The book is Ta to read 
because of the uncouthness of its forms. 





Spend the For. A Poem in Twelve Cantos. 
ranslated from the German, by E. W. Hol- 
loway. With Thirty-seven Engravings on 
Steel, after Designs by H. Leutemann. 
Dresden and Leipzig, A. H. Payne; London, 
French. 
Tur materials for this translation of the famous 
w German poem, “ Reineke Vos,” have been 
taken from Goethe’s hexameter version ; which 
follows the text with remarkable closeness, 
While substituting for the old doggrel of the 
original a sedate and fluent sententiousness of 


!manner well suited to the intrinsically epic 
character of the work, and enhancing its humor- 
ous effect. In turning this celebrated version 


freer metrical form in which Scott composed his 
romantic poems; and thereby comes somewhat 
nearer to the form of the ancient text,—although 
he has not been quite successful in copying the 
quaint and hearty simplicity, which is in some 
degree inseparable from its roughness. To give 
a direct equivalent for its old-fashioned jingle, 
in modern verse, would indeed be a task of diffi- 
culty: and this may have been one of the 
causes which led Gocthe to take a way of his 
own in restoring the work of the old min- 
strel,—although the German is more apt for 
a close repetition than our language; as may 
be seen in the loose measures ( Knitlelverse), 
used with such happy effect in ‘ Faust’ and in 
‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ which nearly repre- 
sent, in a modern dress, the semi-prosaic, naive, 
and robust versification of the old rhymesters. 
With us no style of this kind has been pre- 
served in literature; so that in trying to repeat 
the accent of such homespun ditties as ‘‘ Reineke 
Vos,” the English translator runs the risk of 
either seeming utterly flat and awkward, or of 
dressing out the model in a style too ornate for 
its rustic lineaments. That Mr. Holloway in 
the present instance has not wholly escaped 
such transgressions, can hardly be imputed to 
him as a personal fault. His excuse may fairly 
be grounded on the fact, that among our re- 
ceived poetic tones, the humble Doric—which 
alone could re-echo the strain of a narrative 
poem of the 14th century—has long ceased to 
find a place. 

The poem is introduced by a succinct, well- 
written preface,—for the substance of which 
Mr. Holloway is indebted to the learned dis- 
quisition prefixed by Jacob Grimm to his 
edition of the Reinhart poems, entitled ‘ Rein- 
hart Fuchs,” which appeared in Berlin in 
1834. The peculiar nature and principle of 
the “ Brute-Epic” (Thierepos) generally,—the 
origin and supposed authorship of the poem 
immediately in questien,—its different MSS., 
versions, and editions, from the first publica- 
tion (Liibeck, 1498, of which a reprint was 
edited in 1834 by Hoffmann von Fallersleben) 
down to the latest translation by Simrock,—are 
briefly discussed and stated: so that the reader, 
after he has gone over the preface, even though 
he should have previously east nothing of this 
characteristic clagueg of the middle ages, will 
be prepared to take it in hand with a good 
chance of entering into and enjoying its rich 
humour and masculine satire. 

Still more will his enjoyment and under- 
standing of both be enhanced in the present 
edition by the engravings which accompany 
the text, from drawings by Leutemann. These 
may be praised as excelling in cleverness and 
drollery all that have hitherto appeared on this 
popular subject. The artist has adroitly hit the 
line, so difficult to keep in travesties of the 
kind, between the borrowed human costume 
and the animal character: his beasts, while 
they figure with ludicrous state and well-chosen 
attributes in the various professions and digni- 
ties assigned to them, always retain their na- 
tural features in due predominance: so that the 
broad farce or satirical effect of their assumed 
parts is heightened by the fitness of their 
animal properties to the several human voca- 
tions,—in the pungent application of which 
consists the life of the apologue. The telling 
effect of these sketches on modern eyes is in- 
creased by a number of new supplementary 
traits, which glance at the immediate history 
and habits of the day; these are slily intro- 
duced, in the right Hogarthian manner, among 





into English, Mr. Holloway has adopted the 





the accessories of the composition, with laugh- 
able ingenuity. For instance :—in the composi- 
tion which illustrates Reynard’s story of “King 
Log and King Stork,” the latter is shown in 
the act of swallowing an unlucky frog, whose 
hand still clutches a sheet of the recent “ con- 
stitution’’ declaring that “the person of the 
representative is inviolable.” In the scene of 
Reynard’s last speech on the gallows-ladder, 
a puppy in the corner, with open shirt collar 
and hair smoothed down in the newest style of 
“‘art,”’ is engaged in taking a crayon sketch of 
the ceremony for the ‘Illustrated Journal ;” 
an ass peering over his shoulder well represents 
that poorest of modern parasites, the artist’s 
trumpeter:—and so on throughout the series, 
wherever a mischievous allusion can be thrown 
in to sharpen the caricature of human weakness 
or absurdity. Most of these allusions to subjects 
of to-day, turn, as might be expected in the 
present state of Germany, on political themes,— 
but they display, what might not have been 
altogether expected, more of mirth than of bit- 
terness. On the whole, the artistic may be 
fairly described as the better part of this joint 
production. 

Of the quality of translation, the following 
extract will afford a sufficient idea. Reynard, 
having determimed to obey the third summons, 
which commands his appearance at the Lion’s 
Court to answer the charge against him, is on 
his way thither, in company with Nephew 
Grimbart (Grimbeard), the Badger; and has 
prepared himself for the worst by confessing to 
his companion a long catalogue of his crimes— 
in relating which the rogue evidently dwells with 
the highest gusto upon the wicked tricks that 
he has played, with audacity and success, upon 
Bruin (the Bear), Isegrim (the Wolf), and 
many other of the peers of King Noble’s (the 
Lion’s) court. Grimbart hereupon proceeds to 
absolve him. The satire of the ceremony will 
not be overlooked : nor the spirit of the subse- 
quent commentary on the value of the peni- 
tent’s contrition.— 


Grimbart knew how to meet the case, 
For he was of a crafty race : 

He plucked a twig beside the way, 

And to his penitent did say :— 

** Thrice o’er the back, I charge thee, smite 
Thyself with this,—with all thy might,— 
Then lay it down before thee there, 

Leap o’er it thrice with pious care. 

Kiss then the rod, with penitence ; 

And I forgive thee each offence,— 
Pronounce thee clear and free from all 
Thy many sins, both great and small.” 
With solemn face, but willing heart, 

The Fox perform'd the allotted part ; 
And, Reynard’s penance duly paid, 

This exhortation Grimbart made :— 

** Friend, let thy penitence appear 

In thy good works, in faith and prayer? 
Forsake thy former evil ways, 

From labour rest on holy days, 

Frequent each church and sacred place, 
And thou ‘It attain to heaven's grace.” 
Quoth Reynard: ‘* This I'll strive to do; 
I promise,—nay, I swear it, too.” 


When Reynard’s shrift at length was o'er, 
The pair resumed their way once more :— 
Beyond was spread a fertile land, 
A cloister lay on the right hand, 
By nuns possessed,—within whose pens 
Were rear'd unnumbered cocks and hens, 
Fat goose and capon prime ; 
On these, when from the yard they strayed, 
Reynard had fearful forays made 
On many a former time ; 
And now to Grimbart did he say, 
** Nephew, it is the nearest way 
By yonder cloister gate !"— 
For near the wall the knave had seen 
Fat poultry stroliing o'er the green ; 
And as the feathered folk he neared, 
With greedy lust his eyeballs glared, 
And he bethought him straight, 
How well a fat young hen would taste 
Which chanced to lag behind the rest, 
As he was passing by.— 
Sudden he made a desperate bound,— 
But missed his prey,—although around 
He made her feathers fly. 


As thus his penitent proceeds, 
Grimbart exclaims :—*‘ Are such thy deeds, 
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Sinner unblest? Wilt thou again 

Thy soul with new offences stain— 

And, thy confession scarcely done, 

A new career of evil run 7"— 

Reynard replied : ‘‘ Oh, nephew dear, 

*Twas done without a thought, I swear! 

And I will offer prayers to heaven 

That this new sin may be forgiven.” 

Around the convent now they strode, 

And sought to gain their former road,— 

Reynard seemed in reflection lost,— 

But as a narrow bridge they crossed, 
Grimbart with anger spies, 

How Reynard on the verdant plain 

Still watched the distant feathered train, 
With eager, longing eyes.— 

So hard he gazed, that if his head 

Had been struck off, it would have fled 
To seize upon the prize. 


Cries Grimbart : “ Oh, thou greedy wight ! 
Can’st thou not turn thy sinful sight 
From yonder fowls away ?” 
Reynard replied: ‘*‘ Thy speech is vain ! 
I merely turned me round again, 
Murmuring an inward Paternoster 
For Hens that die in yonder cloister ; 
And also I would say 
A prayer for the eternal peace 
Of many long departed Geese, 
Which I, when in a state of sin, 
Stole from the nuns who dwell therein.” — 
Grimbart said nought ; and Reynard still 
Gazed on, until a rising hill 
Concealed the prospect fair :— 
But now once more the path they tread 
Which to the monarcli’s palace led :— 
And while sly Reynard pondered o’er 
The crimes he had to answer for, 
His brow grew dark with care, 

It only remains to add, that Mr. Holloway, 
with an eye to the general circulation of his 
work, has judiciously expunged from it those 
passages of the original which might sound 
offensively in delicate ears, These are not 
many,—for the old poet, although far enough 
from any sort of refinement, and never shrink- 
ing from a broad jest on account of the coarse- 
ness of its point,—has nothing intentionally 

s in his design, the general satire of which 
1s free from impure allusions, to a degree that 
will not be found in most serio-comic poems of 
ages far more civilized than his. Accordingly, 
the omission of his looser passages—and of an 
outspoken line or phrase here and there—leaves 
every essential feature of the story untouched,— 
while it allows the most fastidious to make ac- 
quaintance with a work, than which there are 
few more racy, festive, and original outwardly, 
—or more deeply imbued at heart with serious, 
but not sullen, reflection on vices of human 
society, which are the same in all ages. 





The Dorp and the Veld; or, Six Months in 
Natal. By Charles Barter. Orr & Co. 
Tuts is a novelty in the way of books on the 
South African colonies. Most other writers on 
the subject have either abused the settlement— 
as men abuse Cape wines—heartily and without 
reserve,—or have painted it in rose colours, as 
acountry of unimaginable greenness and sun- 
shine. Mr. Barter repudiates both these courses. 
He does not hate the land and despise the in- 
habitants,—in fact, it is evident enough that he 
loves the first and respects the other: yet he 
formally sets out with the intention of saying 
the worst that he can of both. The dispraise 
is deliberate and on principle. When he 
has completed his account, he turns upon his 
reader, and exclaims—‘‘ Now, you have heard 
the worst of it, and you may treat all depre- 
ciating accounts that go beyond this with con- 
tempt.” This line of argument has its own 
advantage; and, in consequence either of the 
writer’s liveliness, his exact knowledge, his 
power of graphic description,—or of this par- 
ticular fashion of making the pictures up,—the 
effect of the volume is, that the natural features, 
the resources, and the fitness of Natal as a 
region for colonial enterprise, are all clearly 

and distinctly fixed on the reader's mind. 
Mr. Barter has some claims to a hearing on 
Colonial questions ; having, as he says, ‘“ farmed 





and lumbered in New Brunswick, and tra- 
versed Canada from east to west,—been in 
nearly all the United States,—and made him- 
self as familiar with the Ohio and Mississippi as 
with the Thames and Seine.” He further 
describes himself as a man who has had a life- 
long interest in emigration,—and as a collector 
of “authentic information” about those colo- 
nies which he has not visited in person. Thus 
much of explanation is necessary to enable the 
home reader to judge of the value of Mr. 
Barter’s opinions on disputed questions of colo- 
nial policy. 

As a writer, Mr. Barter excels in slight pic- 
torial sketches. He puts an anecdote positively 
before the reader; and he rises into fervour—if 
not into positive eloquence—whenever his sub- 
ject draws him on to speak of the general 
policy and interests of the Anglo-Saxon in South 
Africa. Here, to begin with, is a clear da- 
guerreotype of the little settlement of D'Urban, 
worthy of a Mayall’s studio.—- 

“ D’Urban is supposed to be laid out in streets at 
right angles, but the various forms of the buildings, 
the clumps of bush which continually intervene, and 
the sandy plain on which the whole place stands, 
give it a very irregular, but at the same time a 
picturesque appearance. Now a neat little brick 
cottage presents itself, with green verandah and low 
thatched roof. Now an edifice of wattle and dab, 
which, though it is nothing more than a series of 
large sheep hurdles plastered with mud, makes 
a very comfortable habitation; reed and dab is 
preferred by some, as offering more effectual re- 
sistance to the attacks of the white ant. Here 
stands an uncouth building of corrugated iron, 
there a Kaffir hut of sticks and grass, looking like 
a large and very rough bee-hive ; by its side a 
house of boards, and in one or two instances, a 
stone or brick building of two stories. Houses of 
every kind were in process of erection, while clusters 
of tents here and there showed where the newly 
arrived emigrants were making their first essay of 
colonial hardships, and completed the foreground of 
the picture. It was backed by the fine sweep ofthe 
Berea, a densely-wooded hill, which almost encircles 
the plain, and shuts out the view of the interior,— 
destined, perhaps, hereafter to be the site of many a 
beautiful villa, but at present almost impervious to 
the white man, the favourite abode of snakes and 
leopards, and not unfrequently visited by herds of 
wandering elephants. It was Sunday, and the gay 
plumage of the fair part of the population, while it 
showed that even here fashion had her votaries, 
formed an odd contrast with the dusky, though not 
ungraceful limbs of the naked Kaftirs, whom we 
met at every turn, and whose appearance after all, 
was most in keeping with the tout ensemble of the 
scene. ‘The dress of the men generally was not out 
of character, though every now and then the absurd 
custom of black coat and cylinder hat, under a burn- 
ing sun, reminded one strongly of the self-imposed 
tortures of the Hindoos, and argued little for the 
common sense of the wearers.” 

From the natural aspects of the place, Mr. 
Barter passes to a description of manners and 
modes of life. Here is a paragraph, including 
an anecdote or two, that serves to suggest a 
whole system of social arrangements.— 

“ The established law of the colony is the Dutch 
Roman law, which, though needing reformation in 
several essential points, is in many respects well 
suited to the wants of an infant community. Actions 
for debt are among the most fruitful causes of litiga- 
tion, and give employment to a whole host of attor- 
neys, who, being all allowed to plead, do not contri- 
bute much to the dignity of the profession. Their 
bills, too, are no exception to the universal rule. 


An amusing instance of this occurred to a friend of- 


mine, who, having been charged twenty-five pounds 
for the drawing up of a lease which ought not to 
have cost five pounds, and objecting to pay so exor- 
bitant a demand, was immediately presented with a 
receipt in full,_the attorney preferring to cancel a 
debt, with an air of integrity, rather than admit him- 
self to be in the wrong by abating his claim. Nor is 
























































































































the union of many different employments tho 
prejudicial to success in any one business or 

sion. It might not be impossible to find united in 
one individual the various functions of lawyer 
sectarian preacher, editor, store-keeper, agent, and 
politician, all discharged with equal energy and 
punctuality, and really serving rather to assist than 
interfere with each other. Do you want a horse? 
Your attorney has one at a low figure, made on pur. 
pose for you. Has your own animal a sore back or 
any other disease? or is he a confirmed kicker: 
Your attorney will play the veterinary surgeon or 
rough-rider for you with equal skill and confidence. 
and should either remedy fail, will assist you in get. 
ting rid of the useless incumbrance. Have you need 
of anything—from a waggon toa spade, from a house 
to a clasp knife ? your attorney, if you choose aright 
shall supply your wants, and save you much time 
and trouble; I do not add money,—that is another 
question.” 


Of the Dutch Roman law, still in force at 
the Cape, we have a story afterwards.— 

“On the death of her husband the widow becomes 
entitled to three-fourths of the property, the remain- 
ing fourth being divided among the children, who 
are thus left comparatively destitute, in the very 
probable event of their mother’s contracting a second 
marriage. This may, of course, be avoided by a 
previous deed of settlement, or, as it is here called, 
an ante-nuptial contract, but to such a proceedi 
the ladies naturally entertain a very decided repug- 
nance; and once when I was rash enough to attempt 
its defence in their presence, a torrent of reproaches 
poured in upon me, and to fill up the measure of my 
confusion, a haughty maiden with flashing eyes ex- 
claimed, ‘ Sir, were a man to make such a proposal 
to me, had he the wealth of a king and the virtues of 
a saint, I should give him his dismissal on the spot.’ 
I was silenced, as the reader may suppose, and was 
careful not to offend again in like manner during my 
residence in the country, and even here, though at a 
tolerably safe distance, I write these words with fear 
and trembling.” 


In another part of the volume, we have a 
graphic portrait of the ‘‘ Smous ’’—the wander- 
ing pedlar of the wilderness—a character racy 
of the soil of Southern Africa, which we will 
transfer to these columns.— 

“A waggon, which had passed us the previous 
evening, stood on one side of the road, its long treck 
touw hanging idly on the ground, while a thick 
smoke that struggled up through the fine rain, anda 
savoury odour that greeted our nostrils, were unmis- 
takeable signs of that cooking animal, man. We 
soon recognized Mr. Murphy, one of those enter- 
piizing traders, or, as they are colonially termed, 
smousen, who journey through the deserts of the 
interior supplying the wants which have arisen with 
the growth of civilization among the remote Boers 
and natives, and who are, to the scattered population 
of their thinly-inhabited districts what the itinerant 
pedlars once were to the secluded villages of England 
—retailers of damaged stuffs and old news, of tinsel 
jewellery and idle gossip. Like the pedlars also, if 
report speaks truly, they have no objection, when 
they meet with a safe customer, to deal in contra- 
band goods, and many a musket, and many a pound 
of powder that are now doing terrible execution upon 
our brave soldiers, may have been supplied by their 
agency. They seldom deal for money. The Boer 
is naturally a hoarder of gold, and is very loth to open 
the chest, or disturb the buried stocking; and, as for 
the savage, his wealth does not consist in stamped 
coin. But their waggons return to the great towns 
loaded with bags of mealies (Indian corn), oF with a 
far more precious cargo of ivory and skins, while 
herds of cattle and horses, the produce of many @ 
clever bargain, follow in their train. There are few 
people fur whom a roving occupation like this, once 
experienced, does not possess a peculiar fascination ; 
noris the African smous an exception to the rule,— 
hardship, privation and danger threaten him in vain. 
His waggon may break down in the bare desert, 
where not a stick can be found to repair the damage; 
his cattle may sicken and die, his oxen fail in mid- 
journey; the lion may carry off his best horses, 
whose price had already been fixed, and for whom 
a sure purchaser was in prospect; he may suffer 
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hunger and thirst, and the extremes of heat and cold; 
none of these things are sufficient to disenchant him, 
or to inspire him with a wish for a more settled and 
jess adventurous existence ; the town soon wearies 
him, and, after snatching a short, though often a 
riotous season of enjoyment, as men are wont to do 
when intervals of holiday are brief and far between— 
the sailor on shore, the Australian settler on his 
annual visit to Sidney with his yield of wool, the 
Canadian lumberer when ‘stream-driving’ is over, 
and the logs of a winter’s chopping delivered to a 
merchant—like these, he returns with fresh zest to 
his darling occupation; his waggon is reloaded with 
goods, his oxen inspanned, and he is off again to the 
wilderness, prepared, if need be, to encounter the 
same, or even greater hardships than before, and 
confident, in the end, of reaping a golden harvest.” 

It would seem impossible to have any ac- 
count of the Cape colonies without lion hunts 
or lion adventures of some kind. If the colo- 
nist will not go to the lion, the lion will assu- 
redly come to the colonist. Mr. Barter has 
woven into his text some anecdotes and illus- 
trations of this element of romance and peril in 
the African settler’s life, from which we extract 
the following. — 

“Virgil tells us of a youthful hero who, while 
enjoying the puny sport of stag-hunting, longed to 
see a tawny lion approach; but even Ascanius might 
have been taken aback had he found himself unex- 
pectedly brought face to face with four; and it was 
no disparagement to my friend’s courage to say that 
he felt, as he candidly confessed, anything but com- 
fortable. He was armed only with a single-barrelled 
rifle, and his horse, old Schutkraal, was in no plight 
for a race with the king of beasts, which can outstrip 
the swiftest antelope. In this emergency, however, 
his presence of mind did not forsake him, and know- 
ing that to show any symptom of fear would increase 
the danger of his position, he pulled short up, and sat 
motionless, with his eye fixed upon his formidable 
adversaries. The three females dropped quietly upon 
their haunches, gravely returning stare for stare; 
while the old ‘mannetje,’ as the Dutch familiarly 
call him, a splendid fellow, with a long black mane, 
and his sides literally shaking with fat, stood a little 
in front, ever and anon whisking his tail over his 
back, but made no movement in advance. Barkley, 
on his part, had no idea of commencing hostilities, 
andwhen this mute interview had lasted some minutes, 
he turned his horse’s head round, and rode slowly 
away. No motion was made in pursuit, and as long 
as the spot was in sight, he could distinguish the four 
figures, to all appearance remaining precisely in the 
same position in which he had left them. In his 
way back, he found the carcase of a quagga, not a 
quarter of a mile from our tent, recently killed, and 
bearing evident marks of his late acquaintance’s work- 
manship. We sent the boys for it; the ribs had been 
picked clean, but the hind-quarters gave the poor 
dogs two or three hearty meals. We congratulated 
our friend on his escape, which was the more remark- 
able, as during this month and the next, these 
animals are especially savage and unapproachable. 
Lions are indeed something more than mere bugbears 
in this country. Some time before our arrival, Hans 
de Lange had a valuable horse destroyed by them in 
the very market-place of Harrismith. His native 
servant, on rising one morning, to set about his daily 
labours, was suddenly heard to exclaim—‘ Daar leg 
een zwart ding!’ (There lies a black thing), and 
immediately afterwards—‘ Keek/ daar loop een geel 
ding! het lyk net zoo als cen leeuw.’ (Look, there 
goes a yellow thing. It is very like a lion). Anda 
lion it was, who, after deliberately contemplating the 
‘black thing,’ no other than the carcase of De Lange’s 
favourite black horse, turned round, and trotted away, 
as if indifferent about pursuit. Hans, however, did 
not take the matter quite so coolly; but, burning with 
Tage at his loss, and at the impudence of the old 
skelm, as he called him, seized his trusty roer, and 
throwing himself upon the first horse he could find, 
Without waiting for assistance, started off at a s 

| soon brought him on the heels of the lion, who, 
finding himself pressed, bounded up a small zant, and 
having thus secured a vantage ground, faced his 
pursuer, and stood at bay. A large dog that was 
Tash enough to venture within his reach he caught 


Vion 





up, and, with one light stroke of his paw, swept him 
under his chest, when the flowing main completely hid 
it from sight. Meanwhile Hans had dismounted, and 
now taking a steady aim, lodged a bullet just behind 
the shoulder. The lion neither fell nor moved till a 
second bullet from the same barrel had struck him, 
and in the same fatal spot. He then sprang forward. 
One bound would have ended the old Dutchman's 
history; but another of his faithful dogs throws him- 
self in the way, only to share the instantaneous fate 
of his comrade. The delay is but for a moment; but 
Hans, whose self-possession has never failed him, 
takes advantage of it to reload, and, quick as light- 
ning, the heavy roer is at his shoulder, the unerring 
ball finds its mark, and the noble beast sinks slowly 
down, and expires without a struggle. The skin was 
given to Barkley, who has brought it with him to 
England; the three holes are so close that they may 
be easily covered at once with three fingers. The 
old Boer thinks little of the exploit, but still grieves 
over his horse, whose bones he pointed out to us, 
bleaching in the spot where the catastrophe occurred, 
with the characteristic observation, ‘Daar leg dertig 
ponden, (There lie 301!)" 

On the vexed question of our treatment of 
the natives Mr. Barter entertains strong opin- 
ions. When broadly stated, they appear ex- 
treme—for he proposes nothing less than to 
sweep the country, ‘from Natal to Algoa Bay, 
from the Stormberg and Kathlamba mountains 
to the sea,” of the Kaffir tribes, and to extirpate 
the whole of the Bosjesman nation. These pro- 
posals will doubtless bring a storm of indignation 
about the writer’s ears. However strong may be 
the political reasons for the course insisted on 
by Mr. Barter, there are moral considerations 
which will make men pause in such a work. 
Of course there are—and there ever must be— 
difficulties to contend with, wherever races of 
opposite character and various degrees of cul- 
ture come into immediate contact:—but the 
difficulties in this case have not been created 
by the Hottentot and the Kaffir. Their contact 
with the White man is quite involuntary. They 
did not seek our shores—they did not invite us 
to seize their land and drive their cattle from 
the immemorial pastures. The white man 
sought the difficulties which now beset him,— 
and it will be a poor evidence of his superior 
intellect and civilization if he cannot cope with 
the perplexities which he has created for himself 
without resorting to the barbarian expedient of 
destroying those whom he knows not how to 
govern. 

On this point we take it Mr. Barter repre- 
sents a growing feeling in the colony :—and 
though we cannot agree with him that there is 
no possible course between the abandonment 
of Natal and the extirpation of the natives, we 
are not sorry to have the argument on that 
head stated and enforced as it is in the volume 
under notice. Men are rarely impartial judges 
of that which concerns their immediate inter- 
ests,—but all opinions should be heard. There 
is not much danger that the calmer public of 
this country will ever be induced to sanction a 
policy so savage and revolting. 








Principles of the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Vegetable Cell. By Hugo von Mohl, trans- 
lated by Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S. Van Voorst. 

Tuts book is a sign of the growing tendency to 

study the complicated processes of life in their 

most elementary forms. It was not till the 
microscope had revealed the fact, that each 
organ of the animal and vegetable body is com- 
posed of cells, that any attention was paid to 
the study of cells as individual parts of the 
lant. Long after the cellular structure of plants 
had been seen, physiologists failed to appre- 
ciate the importance of their relations to the 
whole structure of the plant. It is to the genius 
of Schleiden that we owe the attention which 








has lately been given to this department of 
vegetable physiology,—and also the rapid pro- 
gress that has been made in animal physio 

by the application of the same principles to the 
functions of animals as of plants. Schleiden 
was not right in all the views which he first 
enunciated with so much authority; and he 
has consequently raised up a host of oppo- 
nents,—among the most distinguished of whom 
we may reckon the author of the present 
treatise. Fired with the feeling of the impor- 
tance of his discoveries, Schleiden poured con- 
tempt on all that had gone before; and gene- 
ralizing more hastily than the extent of his ob- 
servations warranted, he fell into not a few errors. 
At first, there were few competent to the task 
of confirming or opposing the observations of 
the young Professor at Jena,—and he carried 
all his own way. Time, however, and good 
microscopes, afforded points for discussion :—and 
this work by Prof. Mohl is one of the most strik- 
ing confirmations of the value of Schleiden’s 
observations, as well as the best corrective of the 
errors into which he has fallen. 

To those who wish to deal with the principles 
rather than the details of botanical science this 
volume will be found invaluable,—as it gives 
by far the best summary that we have seen of 
the functions of the vegetable cell. As there 
can be no vegetable organs and no vegetable 
life without the agency of cells,—it is clear that 
in order to study properly the structure and 
functions of plants we must study the structure 
and functions of their cells. Some plants consist 
of simple cells,—and their history is truly bound 
up with the single cell of which they consist. 
The great majority of plants consist of vast 
numbers of cells,—some performing one set of 
functions, some another. In order to analyze 
the functions which any congeries of cells per- 
form—as in a leaf, a stamen, or a seed,—it 
is necessary first to examine the functions which 
they perform in common, when that which is 
individual and peculiar in them is much 
more clearly apprehended. Such has been 
the endeavour of Prof. Mohl in the present 


work. The anatomical condition of the cell, 


its physical properties, various forms and origin 
are first examined. The author then proceeds 
to speak of the cell in a state of activity,—and 
in its several conditions of an organ of nutri- 
tion, an organ of increase and an organ of mo- 
tion. In passing over this ground, he has an 
opportunity afforded him of discussing problems 
the solution of which will be of the highest 
interest to the progress of physiology. The 
vegetable and animal cell, though resulting in 
forms which collectively in the animal and in 
the vegetable kingdoms are antagonistic,—have 
too many relations in both not to render of im- 
portance to the one any well-observed facts in 
the other. Hence all who are interested in the 
study of life will be glad to have in the English 
language so well digested a résumé as this of 
the views of a physiologist as distinguished as 
Hugo von Moll. 








The Water Lily on the Danube: being a 
brief Account of the Perils of a Pair-Oar 
during a Voyage from Lambeth to Pesth. 
By the Author of ‘The Log of the Water 
Lily.’ Illustrated by One of the Crew. 
Parker & Son. 

Tuts book is a worthy successor to ‘The Log of 

the Water Lily,’—which recorded the successful 

voyage of a boat of the same name on the 

Rhine, the Neckar, and the Moselle. Like the 

early navigators, who became emboldened by 

their success, and ventured from their creeks 

and rivers into open seas,—our author, im- 

proving on his former feat, resolved on de- 

scending the Danube from Kitzingen to Pesth. 
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This, in company with a party of friends, he 
accomplished :—in a small pair-oar boat,—not, 
however, as the title of the book suggests, 
without sundry perils and adventures. The 
work—which professes to be a transcript of 
letters written during the voyage—bears no 
sign of the lime labor; the matter being just 
what is desirable,—conveying the emotions and 
adventures of the hour chronicled in all their 
original freshness. 


Our boating readers will care to be told, that 
the Water Lily of this voyage—like the four- 
oar of the last—was constructed, of mahogany, 
by Messrs. Noulton & Wyld, of Lambeth; and 
judging by the numerous accidents that befell 
her in the shape of concussions and groundings, 
without injuring her, she did credit to her 
builders. She was transported by steam-boat to 
Kitzingen,—“ that town with the thin-sounding 
name,” on the Main; and with the Union-Jack 
fluttering gaily from her bows, the voyage was 
there commenced by an arduous tug up the 
river to Bamberg,—a distance of one hundred 
miles. The party then proceeded along the 
noble canal to Forcheim,—a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles. This canal is provided 
with one hundred locks; but the progress of the 

arty was rendered easy in consequence of their 
ee been furnished with a printed pass, for 
which they paid only five shillings. They 
halted at Nuremberg:—and atthe less tourist- 
frequented town of Dietfurt, where they put 
up for the night.— 


“The lock-keeper, who had been one of the 
Bavarian volunteers under King Otho in Greece, 
offered to carry our luggage to the best inn in the 
place, which he told us ‘was a very bad town, inha- 
bited only by old peasants.’ It was certainly not a 
very imposing city, nor was the public to which our 
guide directed us particularly inviting. However, it 
was the best in the place; in which I believe no 
foreigner ever before set his foot. On the appearance 
of Boniface, a fat little man with winking eyes, anda 
skull-cap on his head, and who combined in his own 
dignified person the functions of landlord, waiter, 
cook, chambermuid, and boots, we inquired what we 
could have to eat? to which he laconically replied, 
‘Nothing.’ However, we ultimately managed to 
procure some pancakes, bread, cheese, butter, cucum- 
bers, and milk. Our beds were made up for us in the 
‘Saal,’ which, in these out-of-the-way caravanseries, 
seems generally to be considered the chamber of 
honour. In the morning our plump little host paid 
us a visit in our room, for no ostensible purpose, unless 
it was to see how we got through the mysteries of the 
toilet. We asked him from what part of the world 
he thought we had come, he said, Nuremberg, which 
place he probably considered to be at the extreme 
limit of the civilized world. We told him that we 
were from Russia ; to which he grinned acquiescence, 
as he most likely would have done, had we told him 
that we were from Patagonia, or the North Pole. 
Smith, happening to have a tooth-brush in his hand, 
shewed it to the little man, and asked him if he had 
ever seen such an instrument before, or knew its use ; 
which soft impeachment he repudiated; and on 
learning that it was a newly invented instrument for 
coaxing corks out of bottles, he observed with the air 
of a connoisseur: ‘Sehr zweckmiassig.’ Our bill at 
this remarkable establishment for dinners, beds, and 
breakfasts, amounted in all to the sum of one shilling 
and fivepence a head. We were here on a Sunday, 
and the costumes were most curious, those of the men 
for the most part similar to those at Gosweinstein ; 
but the disguise of the ladies was very peculiar: they 
wore gowns very short in the waist, with the sleeves 
wadded out to an enormous size, making their 
shoulders about three feet across, and rendering it 
impossible for them to put their arms down to their 
sides ; the boys had similar sleeves, enormous beaver 
hats, and knee-breeches, and were altogether the most 
extraordinary looking little beings it is possible to 
conceive.”” 


The Danube voyage commenced at Welten- 
burg,—twenty miles above Ratisbon; where 





the river, as will be seen, is far from favourable 
to the safety of a fragile pair-oar.— 

“The current of the Danube is very strong, and 
in some places, especially between Vilshofen and 
Aschach, and in the neighbourhood of the Strudel 
and Wirbel, very turbulent; and in the broader 
parts, when the wind is high, the waves rise to a con- 
siderable height, breaking into white horses at the 
top like the sea. However, we were gradually ini- 
tiated into all these variations of the stream; though 
had we come upon them all at once, we might have 
hesitated before attempting them; we soon, however, 
found out the capabilities of our little craft, and that 
if we sat quietly in her, and pulled steadily, with 
careful steering, we could pass all the so-called 
dangers of the Danube with the most perfect security. 
The shallows among the islands were much more 
awkward than any of the places that the natives make 
such a fuss about, as we were several times obliged 
to jump out of our boat to save her bottom from being 
broken through when we touched ground. The waters 
of the Danube emit a peculiar hissing simmering 
noise, something like the sound heard when the ear 
is placed just over a glass of soda water recently 
poured out, but, of course, infinitely louder; this we 
first observed at Passau after the influx of the Inn, 
and we thought it was the sound of the wind among 
the leaves of the trees; but as it did not cease, even 
when there were no trees near, but, on the contrary, 
was heard more distinctly, we were convinced that it 
came from the water alone: this continued for a long 
way down the river, but we did not observe it below 
Presburg. The breadth of the stream varies exceed- 
ingly; we thought it to be narrowest at Weltenburg. 
Its broadest parts, where it is confined to a single 
stream, are at Deggendorf, just below Aschach (where 
it is nearly half-a-mile in breadth) before it enters the 
islands, and the reach immediately above Pesth, at 
which city, however, it is no broader than the Thames 
at Hungerford Bridge. Of course this does not apply 
to those parts where the river flows among the islands, 
as just below Presburg, for instance, where there is 
one island of itself twenty miles broad. As above 
mentioned, the grandest part of the Danube is imme- 
diately above Kelhcim; and as the current was too 
strong for us to pull up against it, we took the 
steamer at nine a.m., and proceeded in her on our 
upward voyage. We soon found ourselves entirely 
surrounded by perpendicular walls of grey limestone, 
rising from the water's edge, without the vestige of a 
ledge between their bases and the stream, which 
whirls round the sharp turns among the cliffs in 
tumultuous eddies, So steep, indeed, are the walls 
of rocks, and so rapid the rush of water, that the 
only way that barges can make their way against it 
is by hooking on to iron rings, which are for that 
purpose driven, at intervals, into the cliffs. The 
scenery continued increasing, if possible, in grandeur, 
till we arrived at Weltenburg, where the rocks recede 
from the river on the right bank, leaving an open 
space on which the monastery of Weltenburg is 
built; we descended here and took our breakfast in 
the courtyard of the building: there are not above 
six or seven monks there now, the greater part of it 
being appropriated to farm purposes, and part is an 
hotel. After breakfast, we adjourned to the bank, 
and, to the great edification of the monks, proceeded 
to measure the river, by trying to throw stones across; 
this we at last succeeded in doing, though it was about 
the top of our work; we calculated, therefore, the 
distance to be about one hundred and twenty-five 
yards. We thought that this was the narrowest 
point of the river that we passed.” 

It was the 9th of August when the friends 
embarked on the Danube :—and after a narrow 
escape of foundering against the picturesque 
old bridge at Ratisbon, they arrived at that 
quaint town. Here they found that the fame 
of the Water Lily had preceded them.— 

“We never knew what heroes we were till we 
arrived at Ratisbon; dropping down the river in a 
pair-oar is certainly an easy way of gaining immor- 
tality, but here we found out that we had crossed 
the Channel and pulled up the Rhine and Main 
in our boat, that we intended to go down the Danube 
to the Black Sea in her, and then to return by the 
Mediterranean, the Straits of Gibraltar and the Bay 
of Biscay. It appeared that the newspapers had 





been singing about us to this tune for some time 
but we had heard nothing of it before. We had hard 
work to contradict all these reports, and quite without 
effect, for we found that they went the round of the 
Continent, and were even published in the English 
papers. Rowing, or any kind of exercise or enter. 
prise, which is not directly lucrative, is 80 utterly 
incomprehensible to the Teutonic mind, and the idea 
of any one’s venturing on the Danube without a re. 
gular pilot or in anything less than a steamer, is con. 
sidered so wildly rash (so many of the natives having 
never seen the sea), that I verily believe they did 
not think it the least unlikely (now that they saw 
us really on the Danube) that we had passed the 
Channel; nor that any boat or crew that would 
brave the terrific dangers of the Strudel and Wirbel 
would hesitate for an instant in crossing the Bay of 
Biscay! and when they discovered that the maryel- 
lous boat was built of mahogany, and that none of 
the crew had ever set eyes on the Danube before, 
thousands flocked down to the bridge and banks of 
the river, to see us meet with the punishment due 
to our presumption, in the breakers below the bridge, 
But I fear that we disappointed them sadly. Hay- 
ing previously examined the spot, we found that 
the arches of the bridge nearest to the left bank 
were separated from the others by a dam of masonry; 
which runs obliquely up stream for some distance 
to a mill; to this breakwater we pulled, and hoisting 
our boat over it, launched her again in the calm 
water below.” 


Those who have navigated the Danube will 
remember the tumultuous nature of its waters 
near Passau, and that they are by no means 
suited for a wherry-like skiff. Our author and 
his friends were of course prepared for a cap- 
size; and seem to have been as much at home 
in as out of the water. But on this occasion, 
again, they carried their bark triumphantl 
through dangers which we know to have oa 
dismay into the hearts of Danube boatmen.— 

‘** We were now approaching one of the great bug- 
bears of the Danube boatmen, the rocky passage 
between Vilshofen and Passau. At Vilshofen, the 
people at Straubing and Deggendorf told us, * You 
possibly may arrive, but then you must go to ground.’ 
These consolations waxed still louder at this place. 
They told us the boldest Danube boatmen took in 
pilots here, and one man actually tried to get into 
the boat; but we were obdurate, being determined 
never to have a pilot, knowing the utter ignorance 
of the people as to the construction and capabilities 
of such a boat as ours; indeed, we never paid the 
slightest attention toany advice given usby thenatives, 
and in many cases acted directly in opposition to it; 
for they generally thought that we could do what 
was utterly impossible, and could not do what was 
perfectly easy, and to this self-reliance we probably 
owe our safe arrival at Pesth. So on we went alone, 
and found that it was just what we expected, a most 
exceedingly dangerous place for a heavily laden 
hoat, but by no means so for our little cockle-shell 
that only drew. a few inches of water; rocks were 
scattered about the bed of the river in every direc- 
tion, some above water and some below; the white 
breakers surrounded us on every side; we came 
rather unpleasantly near one, but with steady pulling, 
careful steering, and quick obedience to the word of 
command, we came safely through. We had one 
more thunder storm, but just before we arrived at 
Passau the sky cleared up, and the sun shone out 
brightly, gilding the white towers of the Cathedral 
which stood out in bold relief against the deep purple 
of the retiring thunder cloud. The people of Passau 
were exceedingly surprised to find that we had driven 
safely down the dangerous avenue that leads to their 
town ; and the next morning the following paragraph 
edified the readers of the Passauer Zeitung :—‘ The 
three young Britons, Messrs. Manfilt, Comprest and 
Tonsom, yesterday afternoon at four o'clock, arrived 
here, after they had passed the whole day in @ 
storm, tempest and rain, and afterwards, totally wet 
through, landed here. They celebrate, according 
to rigorous English customs, to-day (the Sunday) in 
quiet and stillness, and will to-morrow or the day after 
set forth their from London begun adventurous ex- 
pedition to Constantinople. Form and architecture 
of their boat are worthy of particular remark, when 
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one considers, that it is only built as an oar-yacht, and 
no sail can bespread out, although they must already 
have passed the Channel, and must hereafter traverse 
the Black Sea, when naturally they can only trust 
themselves to a coasting voyage !*” 

But these dangers were nothing, according to 
-seport, to those that awaited the voyagers below 
.Grein; where the Strudel and Wirbel—names 
as terrible to the navigators of the Danube as 
‘Scylla and Charybdis were to the sailors of old 
—were said to suck into their vortex any un- 
fortunate boat coming within their influence. Of 
‘Jate, however, the bed of the river has been so 
altered by skilful blasting, that the Strudel and 
Wirbel have lost much of their ancient terrors. 
When the Danube is swollen, the danger is 
very much lessened; and under these favourable 
circumstances the little Water Lily, with her 
gallant crew, shot the rapids so cleverly, that 
our author triumphantly says he should not in 
the least mind going down them in an outrigger. 
From our own experience of the Danube—we 
-should decline accompanying him. 

The remaining part of the voyage to Vienna 
and Pesth was easy work. At the former city 
the following amusing and extravagant account 
of the labours of the party appeared in the 
journals.— 

“At last, they are come; namely, the three so 
much talked of young Englishmen, Messr:. M . 
C—., and T: , who have undertaken the royage 
from London to Constantinople in a boat of mahog iny 
(athin but strong West Indian wood) ; it is set in 
motion by two of the adventurous travellers, and 
guided by the third by means of a miniature rudder. 
The boat of which these undaunted sons of Albion 
avail themselves for their perilous journey is, at the 
most, twenty-five feet long, and something over three 
feet broad, Jt weighs not more than seventy-four 
pounds, and can therefore easily be carried by a 
single man. ‘The entire adventurous voyage is under- 
taken for a bet of 3,0001., which is to this effect: that 
the young gentlemen travel from London to Con- 
stantinople, across the Channel in their own boat. 
Up to this moment, they have kept their wager to 
the letter, and have on that account, during their 
voyage across the Channel—where their nutshell 
would have been decidedly rather unsafe—certainly 
remained in their little boat, but have comfortably 
placed this on board a common large sailing-vessel, 
and so crossed the Channel with a double keel under 
them. They bought their boat in London last year 
for 151., sent it to Cologne, and therewith made the 
voyage of the Moselle, the Lahn, and the Neckar. It 
ismuch to be wished that our people would study the 
build of this English vessel, for our boats are in real 
circumstances of childhood. These celebrated tra- 
vellers made their entry into the Danube Canal yes- 
terday at half-past three, when they hoisted up the 
English flag—the world-known Union-Jack—and 
having cast anchor at the Schanzel,there made fast 
their boat; but it isnot now to be distinguished by 
any flag; it is covered over with canvas, and only the 
crowds of curious people who swarm around point 
out the presence of this wonderful thing. The land- 
ing-place there is indeed at this moment unusually 
crowded; but it isnot the proud three-masted ships 
which bring us the riches and choice productions of 
distant ands that attract the general attention ; but, 
in a far higher degree, the unusually elegant and slim- 
built hoxt which these bold Englishmen have made 
use of for their voyage. They will proceed on their 
course 10 Constantinople to-morrow, or the day after, 
a the same time as the steamer, which took them on 
board at the passage of the Strudel and Wirbel, and 
sther dangerous places.’” 

After a halt of some days, the Water Lily 
tesumed her voyage to Pesth:—at which city 
she arrived on the 3rd of September,—having 
been twenty-five days on the water. During 
this time the party rowed seven hundred miles: 
~—being on the average twenty-eight miles per 
day. The stout little boat was sold as a model 
to the Director of a steam-boat company at 








-Pesth for 12/.:—a sporting Count having pre- 


Viously expressed a wish to purchase her for 


eseaha 





duck-shooting,—for which, as may be imagined, 


she was entirely unfitted. 

Along with racy adventures in as well as out 
of the water, which are pleasantly related, 
this volume contains several graphic sketches of 
localities on and near the line of reute. This 
line is illustrated by a very clear map,—and by 
drawings made by one of the crew. The volume 
combines instruction with considerable interest. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The List of the Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter's 
College, Westminstes, collected by Joseph Welch. 
A new edition. By an Old King’s Scholar.—To 
all ‘Old Westminsters” this will be a welcome 
boon. A University calendar is consulted with 
interest by men who have long ceased to be in 
statu pupillari, or even to reside. It is matter 
of curiosity to observe the instances in which uni- 
versity honours have been the harbingers of higher 
distinctions:—how the double first-class man ripened 
into a great statesman,—how the Senior Wrangler 
became an eminent judge, or still more eminent 
philosopher,—how the Chancellor's medallist ob- 
tained a bishopric, or rose to the highest rank in 
the world of letters,—-and how the writer ofa prize 
poem received the Laureateship, with the universal 
acclaim of his countrymen. Hence, a calendar, 
which to others might appear even less attractive 
than a library catalogue or a subscription list, is 
full of interest to a university man.—And yet, the 
information communicated with regard to the sub- 
sequent history of each alumnus of the Alma 
Mater is the scantiest possible,-—-merely including 
some of the works and titles by which he is best 
known to the world. What, then, must be the 
feelings with which an ‘‘Old Westminster” will 
receive a large volume like this, containing-—not 
merely a complete list of all the principal officials 
connected with the venerable seat of learning where 
he was educated, and of all the scholars admitted on 
the foundation, including those afterwards elected 
to Oxford and Cambridge,—but also ample parti- 
culars respecting them, amounting often to a com- 
plete biography? In the case of names crowned with 
celebrity, as complete an account is here given as 
could be found in any biographical dictionary ; 
and even the brief recital of the leading facts in 
the history of those less known to fame is not 
without its attractions. The grand excellence 
which distinguishes all the descriptions—from the 
most meagre to the most copious and interesting— 
is, the severe simplicity running through them. 
There is a total absence of vulgar exaggeration or 
party-feeling of any kind, and all is in good keep- 
ing. No persons of education will take up this 
book without being loth to lay it down.—The 
present edition is a great improvement on the pre- 
vious ones in several respects. Its size is more 
convenient, having been changed from quarto to 
octavo,—much interesting matter has been added, 
from trustworthy sources,—and short notices have 
been given of many who, not having been admit- 
ted as scholars on the foundation, were omitted in 
former editions. A brief account of the origin and 
constitution of the school appears at the close of 
the preface. An appendix, containing various par- 
ticulars possessing interest for all ‘‘Old Westmin- 
sters,” is to be found at the end,—with an excel- 
lent index for purposes of reference. A few blank 
leaves are left to be filled up with the names of 
those who may hereafter obtain the honour of ad- 
mission to the foundation and election to the uni- 
versities. From what we have seen of this work 
—which reflects high credit on the editor’s indus- 
try and care,—we cannot help wishing that some 
one would undertake to perform a similar task for 
Oxford and Cambridge. If its execution were 
characterized by anything like the accuracy and 
completeness here visible, we feel certain that the 
labour required would not be without its reward. 

Rainy Afternoons; or, Tales and Sketches, by 
the Howard Family. By Randall Ballantyne.— 
There is no saying to what extremities in search 
of entertainment a young family passing this most 
rainy of winters at Penzance, which is the most 
rainy of English places, might not be driven;— 
but we are not sure that any position of affairs 
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less melting would entice, persuade, or con- 
strain any sensible children to drag through 
‘Rainy Afternoons,’ with a belief that they were 
reading a real book.—‘‘The Howard Family” 
are not so much boys and girls as small Edinburgh 
reviewers, who contribute articles on Natural 
History, Geography, &c.; their parents under- 
taking the Piety department,—and that admir- 
able Aunt Mary, who has figured in every child’s 
book till it is “high time she should sit down,” the 
Foreign Manners. The best page of the volume is 
the last, which exhibits the Christmas tree with 
its presents for everybody; but the book, to speak 
seriously, is unnatural and pedantic in no common 
degree. 

The Conceited Pig. With Six Illustrations. By 
Harrison Weir, engraved on wood.—We can 
imagine “the Howard Family” turning up their 
well-educated noses at this tale of a stye, a stable, 
a hen-roost, and a fox-hole. Less genteel and or- 
derly young persons, however, will enjoy it hear- 
tily ; and we are not too old to have read every 
word of it, with relish of the text and approval of 
Mr. Harrison Weir's merry illustrations. Is he 
qualifying himself to become the Grandville of 
England ? 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tue December number of the Quarterly Review 
contains an article on the British Museum, in 
which the various questions that have recently 
been exercising men’s minds and pens in relation 
to that institution are treated with various em- 
phasis and a graduated ratiocination. The one 
question of room, and the means of providing it, is 
reasoned on with that seriousness and endeavour 
at argument which men bring to any matter in 
which they have a crotchet of their own;—the 
other questions are all dismissed with the high and 
supercilious air with which certain controversialists 
regard the crotchets of others. In regard to 
these, the Reviewer lifts himself to a height of 
authority from which he nods them and their 
authors down at his good pleasure. Bold and 
dashing assertion takes the place of argument on 
the Reviewer’s own part,—and the arguments of 
his opponents he at once invalidates by charging 





them all with gross ignorance or improper motives. 
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The large body of earnest and disinterested men 


who have been interpreting the popular feeling | 


and maintaining the popular cause for years are 
put hors de combat by their summary and satis- 
factory classification into “ professional critics and 
literary andartisticgrumblers.” The Reviewer finds 
stigma a weapon coming readier to his hand than 
argument. They who complain of a Museum 
Headache afford him the opportunity of firing 
his one squib :—he shrewdly suspects that 
‘they belong to that unlucky class whose brains 
are rather too weak for their studies.”—It is 
assumed once for all that the present condition 
and composition of the British Museum are, in all 
respects save that in which they will be affected 
by the Reviewer's pet project, the most perfect that 
can be imagined,—and that the administration of 
the Museum is the very model of a governing body. 
—Sometimes the Reviewer ingeniously affects to 
have his opponent on his side, in the character of a 
convert,—but traitorously deals him a side wound 
even while they are walking together in this sup- 
posed new alliance. It is assumed, for instance, 
that the idea of a general printed catalogue for 
current use is now given up on all sides as a phy- 
sical impossibility—the italics are the Reviewer's 
own, to mark the universally received dogma; and 
while it is triumphantly announced that we are to 
hear no more of it, —they whose conversion is 
claimed are reminded that they never put forward 
the notion at all but ‘‘as a covert mode of personal 
censure on the officers of the Library department.” 

Reviewers and others who deal in a logic like 
this, are apt to dispense with that more ordinary 
logic which addresses itself to the reasoning faculties 
of their hearers. Such men are above the schools. 
Their logic is of an aristocratic kind, which stands 
on its privilege,—or, by way of diversion, mounts 
its royally-appointed hobbies, and takes occasional 
rides round little circles which bring it always 
back again to the same point, safe under the shelter 
of the prerogative. The article in the Quarterly 
has many such examples of riding in the ring.— 
For instance, in a discussion as to the best and 
most appropriate architectural form which can be 
given to ‘‘so complicated and diversified an object 
as a Museum,” the argument finally loses itself in 
an assumption, which makes for the case of the 
Building as it stands. The axiom which asserts 
the impossibility of faultlessness is said to be pecu- 
liarly applicable “‘to that complicated class of 
architectural cases in which old and established 
rules of external form, proportion, and decoration 
are to be combined and reconciled with the exi- 
gencies of a species of internal accommodation un- 
known to the creators of the classic styles.” Now, 
this is a begging of the question,—and assumes as 
to be done exactly that which is not to be done. 
The creators of the classic styles created out of 
their own materials and for their own objects— 
not ours ;—and we did hope that, after the great 
proclamation of the Palace of Glass, it was the 
accepted canon that, with us, in future, the purpose 
contemplated, and the available materials at hand 
which the Greek had not, were to control the 
“form, proportion and decoration” of our build- 
ings, internal and external.—Then, ina declaration 
against the doctrine of dispersion which we and 
others have urged again and again—not with 
reference to the limited spaces of the present 
building merely, but on its own scientific ground 
—the principle is for a moment admitted at the 
head of page 168, as if for the express purpose of 
setting up a self-contradiction,and giving a charac- 
ter of inconsistency to the general denial to which 
the Reviewer returns.— Lower down, we have an 
argument against the possibility of homogeneity, 
and the necessity—or the propriety—of miscel- 
laneousness of character in the Museum—because 
the Museum is “‘a collection into one edifice of the 
most miscellaneous, and what some think the most 
incongruous, objects (!!—This is the shortest return 
on itself of an argument which we have met with 
in this article, or remember to have met with any- 
where :—and we will, therefore, only add a single 
example of the Reviewer's arguments when he goes 
straight forward. He contends against the dis- 

rsion of the varied contents of the Museum 
in the interest of the “sight-seeing” public,—on 


, the ground that the collection forms a great 


‘‘holiday-school” of all the Arts to which they 
may resort to learn ‘‘the A B C of art, form, pro- 
portion, &c.” The general public, according to 
the Reviewer, has no business beyond the alphabet : 
—it has no need of syntaz. 

The question of the Library Catalogue is mooted 
early in the article;—and here the Reviewer gets 
hold of a reasonable argument,—but forgets to 
mark it with its owner’s name. We must quote 
the passage.— 

** The only really practicable proposition suggested in the 
Report for a printed catalogue would be of some class or 
period which could be considered as completed and closed— 
such as the collection of works connected with the Great 
Rebellion, or of the books 7 d by the M printed 
in the fifteenth century: but of these the first would be of 
little general use, and hardly worth the cost; and the 
second, if now executed, would, we hope, very soon become 
imperfect. The only mode of carrying out this latter idea 
that could be considered as complete, should embrace not 
what any single library may happen to possess at the mo- 
ment, but all the great libraries of Europe should be in- 
vited to contribute to a general catalogue of ALL books 
known to have been printed prior to 1501; and to each title 
might be affixed an initial to designate in what libraries the 
book might be found,—as ‘M.L.,’ for Musewm, London; 
*B.0O.,’ Bodleian, Oxford ; ‘N. P.,’ National, Paris ; ‘1. P.,’ 
Institute, Paris, &c. So that, whenever any of these libra- 
ries became possessed of a work they had not before, the 
addition, by a hand-stamp, of this distinguishing mark 
would keep cach catalogue and (by easy intercommuni- 
cation) all the catalogues complete ; and even individuals 
who might purchase a catalogue could keep their own 
complete by reference to that of the nearest public library. 
This would be a valuable addition to the literature of the 
world.” 


Surely, this is something like ‘‘ thunder” of our 
own,—though with a difference. The plan has 
certainly come out of our own columns,—though 
it has undergone the process which Sheridan 
charges against gypsies and some others. The 
Reviewer would have a complete Euronean cata- 
logue :—well, so would we, and we asked for it some 
years ago. But then, the Reviewer again asserts 
his principle only for the sake of limiting it,—and 
his logic is once more very much at fault. The 
Quarterly confines its demand to a catalogue of 
books printed in the fifteenth century. Why? It 
seems to us that the argument which is good for 
that, is good for more,—and that the rejection of 
the more impeaches the whole argument. But the 
writer has a reason,—or, what he calls one. ‘* The 
fifteenth century,” says the Reviewer, ‘‘compre- 
hends a period which would be considered as com- 
pleted and closed.” Answering, in the first place, 
that, for the purposesofa general catalogue of books 
no period can be considered as completedand closed, 
—we answer further that in the sense intended by 
him al/ periods may—the sixteenth, theseventeenth, 
or the eighteenth century, as well as the fifteenth. 
There may be more or fewer books of one period 
than of another—more or fewer in the National 
Library ; but these are circumstances which in 
no way affect the argument. Then, the writer 
says, it would be idle to print a catalogue of the 
books of the fifteenth century which any single 
library may happen to possess at a particular 
moment, because it ‘‘ would very soon become im- 
perfect.” What of force there is in this argument 
against printing a catalogue of the books of the 
fifteenth century which may chance to be in the 
National Library at this or any other time, is of 
equal force when applied to books printed in all 
other centuries;—and it follows logically, that to 
print a catalogue at all of books which at a parti- 
cular time a nation or nations may ‘‘ happen to 
possess,” is a folly. To this conclusion comes the 
writer in the Quarterly;—and to this conclusion 
we must believe that the Trustees of the Museum 
| have also come,—for now that our collection is 
doubled in numbers—now that we especially want 
a clear, compact, condensed catalogue—they have 
ceased to print, and substituted some hundreds of 
folio MSS. ! 

Tf this be the inevitable consequence of the pro- 
gressive increase of our National Library, the 
public must, of course, in suffering and in sorrow, 
submit. But fortunately, the project which the 
Quarterly has produced at second hand, and 
limited to its pet fifteenth century catalogue, 
might, by being restored to the old dimensions in 
which the Reviewer found it in our columns, give 
us the catalogue, after all, that we want. He pro- 
poses—as we did before him—to call in the assist- 
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ance of other nations, who are to contribute to « 
general catalogue of alt books known to have bees 
printed prior to 1501. But as we think that 
what is true and practicable in respect toa cata. 
iogue of books printed in the fifteenth century, jg 
equally true and practicable in respect to books 
printed in any and every other century, —ye 
reclaim our instalment out of the Reviewer's 
hands, and stick to our old conclusion for a 
Universal Catalogue of all books known to haye 
been printed,” without limitation as to time or 
space. Let each nation, we repeat, prepare a 
catalogue of all works printed under their several 
sovereignties,—print it with moveable stereo 
—and interchange the stereotypes. The saving of 
time, cost, and labour to all would be immense 
But we need not enter again into the details of a 
subject already so fully discussed by us, and well 
known to our readers. Those who are curious and 
uninformed may refer to our columns for the year 
1850, [No. 1176]. We rejoice to know, that 
our project is growing into favour,—because we 
have heard opinions expressed as to its practica- 
bility from men whose voices ought to be poten- 
tial. We hope, that the Trustees of the National 
Library will, at least, examine its own officers and 
other competent persons as to the feasibility of the 
scheme. 

The article in the Quarterly concludes with a 
particular plan of the Reviewer's own for obtaining 
additional space by an appropriation of the Central 
Court, which—not accepting it for the purpose for 
which he produces it, as a substitute for dispersion 
of the heterogeneous contents of the Museum—we 
may yet say, is well deserving of attention. 





ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 


THOUGH this is not the season of the year nor 
the weather to tempt visitors to these Gardens,— 
as a period of summaries, it is not an unapt time 
to record some of the improvements that have been 
lately made, and give a programme of the novelties 
in store for those who are soon again to visit this 
attractive collection of animals. 

Since we last reported progress, the Society has 
extended its available space by laying out a large 
piece of ground formerly occupied by the paddocks 
of some Ruminantia, on the south-west side of the 
Gardens. Here we have now a series of ponds and 
inclosures in which a large number of animals are 
seen to much greater perfection than before. The 
herd of Reindeerarehere,—with the Alpaca, Llama, 
and their kindred families. Some of the Kangaroos, 
with species of Ruminantia, are also kept in these 
inclosures. The Storks and Cranes, with the other 
large grallatorial birds, have a pond to themselves : 
—affording the visitor an opportunity for watching 
their natural habits. The new Aviary is now com- 
pleted; and here may still be seen the Bower-bird, 
the last of the three sent from Sydney,—paying 
its solitary visits to the bower which its companions 
assisted it to build. With it, now, for the sake of 
company, are some beautiful specimens of Toucan, 
from South America. Though accustomed to 
tropical heats, they seem to bear well the cold of 
our climate; for, though the wind whistles through 
the cage in which they are kept, they look exceed- 
ingly healthy. From these experiments, we may 
hope that some of the brilliant inhabitants of 
the forests of America and Australia will yet be 
induced to breed and become acclimated in this 
country.—The Mandarin Ducks, which are con- 
tained in the same Aviary, have increased in num- 
ber,—and promise to make these beautiful birds 
comparatively common amongst us. 

No alterations have been made in the dens of 
the Carnivora :—but seldom, we think, has the 
collection looked in better health and order than 
just now. The young Jaguars — which when 
brought to the Gardens were mere kittens—have 
become, we should think, the finest specimens of 
the animal ever exhibited in Europe. — Their sleek 
skins and playful habits indicate that in nowise do 
they feel the loss of their freedom. The young 
Leopards—whose antics during the last summer 
who visited the Gardens will recollect—are fast 
attaining to maturity, and are in admirable con- 
dition. The collection of Bears is very extensive. 
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The visitor may now study the following species : 
the Polar bear,—the Brown bear,—the Black 
bear,—the Grisly bear,—the Cinnamon bear,—the 
Isabelline bear,—the Syrian bear,—the Sloth bear, 
_and the Malayan Sun-bear. Never was so large 
a variety of living bears accumulated in the world 


The Eagle aviaries are completed; and those who 
are interested in these imperial birds have a better 
portunity than ever before of studying them. 
tow much an increase of accommodation influences 
the health even of birds may be seen by the im- 
proved appearance of these grand specimens. 
Although, of course, not able to mount into the 
sky and descend upon their prey from an altitude 
of hundreds of feet,—they can now, at least, ex- 
d their wings and pounce upon their food from 

a height of some sixteen or eighteen feet. 

One of the most novel and recent additions to 
the animals in those Gardens is, the Choiropo- 
tamus. The name would lead many to suppose 
that a rival to the Hippopotamus had appeared ; 
but, although beloaging to the same family of the 
Pachydermata, the Choiropotamus is no match in 
size or in appearance for the river-horse of Egypt. 
He is, as his name implies, a river pig,—not, 
however, with any extraordinary aquatic ten- 
dencies. He has been brought from the banks of 
the Senegambia; amongst the swamps of whose 
borders, and those of the other rivers of Western 
Africa, he delights to dwell. His appearance is 
not unlike that of a common pig. - He has larger 

and is more squarely built. The most strik- 
ing feature of the animal is the colour of its hair,— 
which if on a human being we should call sandy. 
It is long, and less coarse than that of the com- 
mon pig. The ears are very long and black. The 
face is less rugged and picturesque than that of the 
wart hogs,—but presents decidedly more character 
than those of our swine. Of the hog tribe, this is 
decidedly the cleanest and most gentlemanly spe- 
cmen. It is the prince of pigs. 

The death of the Uran Utan seems to have con- 
veyed a warning as to the manner of treating the 
higher forms of monkeys. A pair of Chimpanzees, 
male and female, have here appropriated to them 
an apartment consistent with their near approach 
to humanity. This room is furnished with two 
chairs, two beds, and a tree; and if we may judge 
from the appearance of these animals now, as com- 
pared with what it was when they first arrived, 
we should say that their treatment agrees with 
them. These creatures—which excite little less 
than disgust by their apparent caricature of hu- 
manity—are interesting on account of the contrast 
of their habits to those of the lower forms of the 
ame family, and of the approximation of their 
structure to the form of man. 

Amongst the Reptiles, the most notable facts 
are,—the arrival of a young Alligator—the healthy 
growth of the small Crocodiles—and the removal of 
the Pythons and the Boas toa larger case. Never, 
perhaps, have these gigantic creatures been seen 
greater perfection in Europe than in their pre- 
ent magnificent abode. At the bottom of the 
case is a tank of water, in which they may indulge 
their propensity to bathe; and long branches 
table them to twine their long bodies in all di- 
rections. One of the snakes, the Python Sebe— 
w inhabitant of Western Africa—is said to weigh 
upwards of a hundredweight.—While speaking of 

reptiles, we must not forget to mention the 
addition of several specimens of Turtles and 
Tortoises to the collection. 

Of the new arrangements, however,—that for 
vhich we anticipate the largest amount of popu- 
larity during the summer is, the Fish-house. This 
#an elegant structure in the centre of the South 

en,—built in the style of a conservatory for 
jlants. At each end of this building are tanks,— 
ad on the other sides are glass cases for the pur- 
bese of containing fish. This is quite a new exper'- 
uent-—but one which we ourselves have often 





Nggested. It is true, the Society has not got 
’ whale which we look to as the crowning | 
™umph of the gardens ;—but here is the com- | 
aencement of the line leading in that direction. | 
fish properly so called occupying at present | 
cases and tanks are, British fresh-water fish. | 





But even so far—what a treat for the naturalist ! 
Who that has passed a stream, knowing that its 
waters are thronged with life, has not longed to 
have the power of watching the movements of its 
swift and timid inhabitants! In this fish-house 
we see at a glance what days of watching elsewhere 
could not afford. The ferocious pike has here 
become as docile as a puppy ; the perch—always 
invisible amongst the deep holes of rivers and lakes 
—here yields up the secret of his haunts. We 
anticipate much interesting information about the 
economy of fishes from the facilities afforded for 
observation by these cases. But why should we not 
have sea fishes ?—These are tocome. Something of 
a commencement has been made. Several species 
of Actinia, or Sea Anemones, are here to be seen 
expanding their beautifully coloured arms amid 
the fronds of olive green and bright red sea- 
weeds: —- and they are but the first - fruits 
of what we may expect. Ere long, every inhabi- 
tant of London will be able to see what up to the 
present time has been seen only by the adventurous 
and sea-tossed dredger, who, casting his net to the 
bottom of the ocean, has beheld its numerous inha- 
bitants in'the freshness of life. The Sea Anemones 
are to be followed by all the other forms of Zoo- 
phytes,—with Jellyfishes and Starfishes, the deli- 
cate Nudibranchiate Mollusca, rare forms of shell- 
fishes, and the various species of Crustacea.—A 
new world of animal life will be drawn from the 
depths of the ocean for the amusement and in- 
struction of the present generation. 

For all these improvements and prospects the 
public ought to be thankful to the Council of the 
Zoological Society and their secretary, Mr. Mit- 
chell;—and they must be thankful to the public for 
its active and liberal patronage. Should the public 
and the managers of the Gardens continue on such 
friendly terms, we expect further improvements 
to be early made.— We have often suggested that 
lectures should be given in these Gardens. The 
Council could hardly provide a more attractive 
animal than a good popular lecturer to discourse 
on such themes as their collection offers. They 
will have to introduce this feature into their scheme 
one day,—and they had better begin at once. 
The house recently vacated by the removal of Mr. 
Gould’s wonderful collection of humming birds 
could be easily fitted up asa lecture room,—and 
could be put to no better purpose. 

As to what more must be done,—we would again 
plead for the pigs, the parrots, the monkeys, and 
the small Carnivora. The pigs are still kept in 
coarse styes, not so good nor so comfortable as the 
common porker gets in most of the farm-yards of 
this country. Animals thus treated are not seen 
to advantage,—and are likely to excite disgust 
rather than admiration. The parrot house and 
the monkey house are both badly constructed 
buildings for their purpose,—and we are convinced 
that they are too small for the numbers of their 
inhabitants. We know not if these creatures 
suffer from disease; but in a public collection no 
room should be so crowded as to render it un- 
pleasant, if not unbearable, to visitors. As for the 
small Carnivora and Rodentia,—they are huddled 
together in a small room, in cages and boxes which 
look very like the accommodation that a bird-seller 
in a small London Street is constrained to give to 
his living wares for want of more room in his house. 
In this department there are some very interesting 
animals; but how few persons who visit the Gardens 
venture into the ‘‘condemned cell” in which these 
poor little creatures are confined. Perhaps letting 
visitors see some of the old creatures better would 
answer as well almost as the procuring of new 
animals. 

Before concluding, we should mention that Mr. 
Mitchell, the indefatigable Secretary of the Society, 
has written a popular Guide to the Gardens,— 
which contains a large amount of useful and in- 
teresting information. It is embellished with 
several woodcuts.—We are promised, besides, a list 
ofall the animals which have been received and have 
existed in the Gardens during the last five years, 
—-together with a more elaborate account of them 
than that given in the Guide. This will be pub- 
lished as a separate work,—and illustrated by the 
accurate hand of Mr. Wolf. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Australian papers bring sad intelligence of 
the long-lost Dr. Leichardt. The Moreton Bay 
Courier says, ‘‘ We learn, with deep regret, that the 
reports of the melancholy death of Dr. Leichardt 
and his companions have proved but too well 
founded. A correspondent at Drayton informs us 
that Mr. Hely’s party had returned from the 
search, bringing with them bones, watch-key, &c., 
belonging to the missing party. Mr. Hely had 
gone on towards Sydney by the most direct route 
from Surat, for the purpose of making his report; 
and we are thus left for the present without further 
information concerning this melancholy event.”— 
The report here spoken of as containing the full 
particulars has since made its appearance. The 
Adelaide Observer writes :—‘‘ Mr. Hely’s official 
report is before us. It is a voluminous but able 
document; but all we can do at present is, to state 
that the details furnish a mournful confirmation of 
former distressing (though unauthenticated) intel- 
ligence.” These melancholy tidings will awaken 
many emotions: for the whole story of the enter- 
prise in which it is now feared that the adventurous 
explorer has sacrificed his life in the interests of 
science reads like a chapter in romance. The way 
in which he nursed his zeal for Australian discovery, 
—his industry, promptitude, and success, —the care 
with which his journeys were prepared,—his return 
over three hundred miles of ground to the nearest 
frontier station to report the wonderful fertility and 
beauty ofthe countries which he had found—areturn, 
he said, prompted by the fear that there might be 
none from the greater journey which he contem- 
plated, and that thus his discoveries up to that 
point might be lost,—his leave-taking with this 
consciousness in his mind,—and his final disappear- 
ance into the wilderness out of which he was never 
to emerge,—all these things tend to invest his 
memory with the interest that ever clings to a 
devotion so exalted. Men like Dr. Leichardt are 
the true heroes of a young country—and his name 
should be remembered on that vast Continent at 
the antipodes with affectionate gratitude. 

The obituary of the week contains the name of 
the Rev. Edmund Rice, D.D., Head Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. The deceased died by his own 
act, inamoment of mental derangement, apparently 
caused by fever.—The foreign obituary contains 
the name of M. Baudry, the eminent foreign book- 
seller and publisher of Paris. 

For the sake of warning to authors and pub- 
lishers in the matter of registration, it may be as 
well that we should refer to the judgment which 
was given last week, by Vice Chancellor Kin. 
dersley in the case of Murray v. Bogue. The 
hearing occupied five days during the last term,—the 
action charging Mr. Bogue with pirating portions 
of a guide book published by Mr. Murray under 
the title of ‘Handbook of Switzerland.’ The case 
went off, not on the merits, but on the said ques- 
tion of registration. Mr. Murray, it appeared, had 
entered the first edition (1838) only at Stationers’ 
Hall; and the Vice Chancellor ruled that the neg- 
lect to register the subsequent editions of the book 
had left the new matter incorporated, or substi- 
tuted, from time to time, without right of protec- 
tion. This is an important rule: — obviously 
affecting all guide books, almanacs, encyclopedias, 
books of science generally, — and indeed, every 
reprint or new edition of a book in which there 
may be new matter.—We are informed that Mr. 
Murray has determined on trying the cause anew 
in the Queen’s Bench,—where he can examine 
witnesses on the subject of the supposed infringe- 
ment. Incases of minuteand well-concealed piracy, 
the evidence of authors used to compilation is espe- 
cially important. 

A Correspondent, who reserves his name, writes 
to us in reference to an incidental remark on Rugby 
School made in our columns a fortnight since. 
When noticing the proved abuses of many of our 
public schools, particularly of Eton and its uni- 
versity complement, King’s College, Cambridge, 
we pointed to Rugby as a minor case in which the 
idea of the founder—that of giving a good educa- 
tion to the poor youth of his native place—had 
been abandoned. Our correspondent objects to 
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this ‘condemnation of such a school.” Our con- 
demnation was general, not specific; but so far as 
it applied to Rugby, it is more than sustained by 
notorious facts. Our correspondent tells us, that 
the son of any man who has lived three years 
within the limits “is entitled to his education on 
the foundation :’—which is certainly true. The 
title was not the thing questioned. We referred 
to the practice—which in these scholastic founda- 
tions is not always found to be in accordance with 
abstract right. Our correspondent makes it a merit 
in the school that it does not absolutely ignore and 
set aside worthy Lawrence Sheriff's ideas: for, he 
says he has known mechanics to claim and receive 
their right. This brings us back to the point of 
our remark. Rugby Grammar School was founded 
for the purpose of affording a good education to the 
poor youth of the town and neighbourhood. _ Its 
revenue is believed to be about, or above, 5,0000. 
a year. The whole parish contains about 3,000 
inhabitants, and the surrounding district is not 
densely peopled. So that, if the idea of Lawrence 
Sheriff were strictly carried into effect, the revenues 
of Rugby would perhaps be found sufficient for the 
sound training of all the poorer population within 
the prescribed limits:—and Rugby might be a 
great popular school, instead of being,—as it now 
is—an aristocratic place of education. 

The historian of the literature of the nineteenth 
century will not have occasion to lament the small- 
ness, either in value or perhaps in extent, of his 
materials, Already we have had Lives of Byron, 
Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, Cary, 
Jeffrey, &c. Lord John Russell is giving us the 
Memoir and Diaries of Moore; and one of the pub- 
lications of the present year, though as yet not 
publicly announced, will be a Life (though a brief 
one) of William Lisle Bowles,—containing his early 
correspondence with Coleridge. Both Southey and 
Coleridge, it will be remembered, were constant in 
the acknowledgment of the debt of obligation 
which their early verse was under to the muse of 
Bowles. The Life of the Vicar of Bremhill, though 
not a stirring one, was far from devoid of interest, 
and in good hands will doubtless form a pleasing 
picture of pastoral and poetic life. 

Criticism has perhaps been of some service to 
Lord John Russell,—for the publication of Mr. 
Fox’s Memoirs, advertised by Mr. Bentley to be 
ready before now, has, we observe, been postponed 
till Easter. In the interval his Lordship may be 
enabled to do for Mr. Fox what, so far at least, he 
has omitted to effect for his friend Mr. Moore. 

It is not often that the Court Circular is found 

to contain paragraphs of moment to literary men, 
—but this week the newsman of the Court has 
had to record the fact, that a deputation of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, consisting of 
Lord Mahon, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Macaulay and 
others, attended by Sir Henry Ellis, waited 
on Lord Aberdeen and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — the two dignitaries intrusted with 
the purse-strings of the British people. We are 
*glad to see such names of mark in our literature 
among the active Trustees :—as their recommen- 
dation will doubtless have—as it should have— 
greater weight with the Prime Minister and his 
Chancellor than applications of thesame nature from 
gartered knights and blue-ribboned earls, —The 
interview, it is said, had reference to the growing 
importance of our National Library, and the ab- 
solute necessity of doing something early and 
liberally to make it useful to the public. 

In the case of Constant Derra de Meroda against 
Messrs. George Dawson, Tindale, and other en- 
lightened and hospitable gentlemen of Birming- 
ham, on whose information the plaintiff was, in 
company with the lady known as the Baroness 
Von Beck, dragged to the prison which destroyed 
the life of the latter, on the unfounded charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences,—Lord 
Campbell has this week made absolute the rule 
which appealed against the decision—reluctantly 
come to, as our readers know—of Baron Alderson, 
—and returned the case to the inferior Court, for 
the opinion of a jury.—Lord Beaumont’s motion 
in the House of Lords—where we have already 


had a pretty strong and universal expression of 
opinion—is, of course, arrested by the necessity of 


awaiting the issue of this other form of appeal to 
the country. 

The beautiful metal gates designed and cast by 
the Coalbrook Dale Company for the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851—through which so many millions 
passed as they entered from the south transept— 
have just been erected as a new entrance from the 
extreme west end of Rotten Kow into Kensington 
Gardens. They nearly front Gore House,—and 
command the new Broad Walk so prettily com- 
pleted by the spire of the Gothic church in Hyde 
Park Gardens. Whether we look on these gates 
as choice examples of design and casting, or asa 
memorial of the Great Exhibition, they are pecu- 
liarly important. They will long outlive the three 
bare and lofty elms that still stand as if lament- 
ing the glass covering which the ingenuity of man 
had thrown between them and the sky. A wintry 
storm may tear the elms up by their roots, in less 
than a week from the period when we are writing, 
—but the gates will stand the surliest wind that 
has blown in England since the great storm of 
1703, and will be looked upon where they are with 
renewed interest by millions—unless some second 
George the Fourth shall carry them to Windsor,— 
some Napoleon the Fourth to Paris,—or some 
second Lord Ellenborough to the sunburnt scenery 
of Somnauth. 

Mr. Leone Levi is, we see, about to deliver a 
course of eight lectures on Commercial Law at 
King’s College.—The first lecture is to be gratuitous, 
-—and open to any gentleman presenting his card. 

We have received from Col. Sabine a translated 
copy of a circular which has recently been issued 
to the Directors of Meteorological Observatories in 
the Austrian dominions, by M. Kreil, the General 
Superintendent of those establishments. ‘It may, 
perhaps,” says Col. Sabine, ‘‘ be interesting to 
your readers to learn this additional instance of the 
readiness which is shown on the Continent to par- 
ticipate in carrying out scientific inquiries sug- 
gested from this country. No doubt, the practical 
advantages in this particular inquiry are likely to 
be much greaterto England than to Austria,—which 
may account for the suggestion coming from us ; 
but considerations of this kind appear to have no 
influence on the disposition to co-operate in scien- 
tific inquiries interesting to all.”—The circular is 
as follows.—- 

Circular from the Imperial Central Establishment for Me- 
teorology and Terrestrial Magnetism at Vienna. 

The English Government has given directions to the 
stations of Meteorological Observations under it to give 
greater attention than has yet been done to the pheno- 
mena of Storms; which, besides their scientific interest, 
are exceedingly important on many practical accounts,— 
and especially in navigation. It is desired to notice, with 
as much exactness as the means at hand shall permit, 
the time of commencement, the direction, and the force of 
every wind of more than usual strength; its character, 
whether uniform or in gusts, its duration, the quarter 
from whence it began to blow, all subsequent changes of 
strength and direction, and their times of occurrence, the 
time of termination of the gale, and its direction when it 
ceases. The barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer are 
to be observed in the usual manner several times during 
the continuance of the storm, Rain, lightning, or other 

panying pl na to be also noted. The English 
Government has invited the Austrian Government to have 
these observations made at its stations also, and to com- 
municate the results. The gentlemen observers are, there- 
fore, requested to follow the march of these phenomena in 
the manner proposed, to enter their observations in their 
respective registers, and to add moreover notices of the 
drift of the clouds, with any changes occurring therein 
during the course of the storm. 

The Rev. Charles O. Goodford, one of the As- 
sistant Masters of Eton, has been elected to the 
office of Head Master in the room of Dr. Hawtrey, 
reised to the dignity of Provost. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burgh have elected the Earl of Rosse, President of 
the Royal Society of London, an honorary member : 
—in consideration, as itis stated, of his high scien- 
tific acquirements, and of the important services 
which he has rendered to astronomy. 

The Congress of Delegates from the learned 
Societies of the French departments commenced 
their annual session on Wednesday last. The 
congress sits in Paris for ten days.—In the same 
capital, a chair of the French Language and Lite- 
rature of the Middle Ages has been instituted in 
the Collége de France. M. Paulin Paris is ap- 
pointed to the new professorship. 
























Among the recent arrests in Paris, is that of M 
Alphonse Karr, the well-known novelist. His 
offence is,—having written in the Guépes these 
words :—‘“‘Balinguy est un coq impuissant.” Ba. 
linguy is said to be one of the nicknames of Louis 
Napoleon.—The police of Paris seem determined 
to appropriate to the Emperor every particle of 
abuse on which they ean manage to lay their 
hands. A workman was lately overheard sweari 
as he walked along the street, —and he was instant} 
arrested on the charge that he must be abusing the 
chief of the State.—Louis Napoleon is like worthy 
Master Scrub; if he sees people laughing, he con- 
cludes, as a matter of course, that they are laughing 
at him. The inference is irresistibly ludicrous :— 
it is ‘for a reason that he has.” There never was 
a keener satire launched against. a man than this 
one self-inflicted. Of all the laughter left to France 
Napoleon guesses shrewdly who must be the 
subject. 

By a long exculpatory letter from M. Chauvel, 
printed in the Indépendance Belge, on the subject of 
the estate given to M. De Lamartine by the Sultan, 
we learn that the Turkish minister has repurchased 
the concession from the French poet for an annuity 
of 80,000 piastres (about 7501.) to be duly paid for 
twenty-three years. 

At the recent annual public Session of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Geographical Society, held in St. 
Petersburgh, it was stated, that the great scientific 
Expedition about to be sent by that body into 
Eastern Siberia ‘and Kamschatka was on the im- 
mediate eve of setting out. The Expedition com- 
prises twelve young men who have been trained 
by the Society expressly to the duty of taking 
astronomical, magnetical, and meteorological ob- 
servations. It was further stated, that another 
Expedition would be despatched to examine the 
condition of the Fisheries in the Caspian Sea,— 
and a third, to explore in a geological point of 
view several regionsof European and Asiatic Russia. 

Dr. Wells has memorialized the Senate at Wash- 
ington for compensation for his father’s alleged 
discovery of chloroform. After a short discussion 
as to the several merits of Dr. Wellsand Dr. Morton 
in the adaptation of this beneficial agent to practical 
purposes, the memorial was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

Prof. Gervinus’s new book is producing an ex-- 
traordinary stir in official Germany. Great pains 
are taken by the Heidelberg police to find out every 
purchaser of the volume. it has been seized in 
Munich and elsewhere:—and, as we stated last. 
week, the Professor is cited before the legal tribu- 
nals. The volume itself has not reached our hands, 
—but the German papers give some account of it. 
Prof. Gervinus, following in the wake of ideas pro- 
posed by Vico, Montesquieu, Herder, Hegel, 
Michelet, and Auguste Comte in  succession,, 
believes that he has discovered the laws by which 
the developement of nations—the growth of the 
world—is governed,—and these laws he has at- 
tempted to explain in the incriminated ‘Introduc-_ 
tion to the History of the Nineteenth Century.’ 
The book is said to be very abstract, technical and 
scientific,—aH of which is natural with a German. 
professor dealing with the abstruse principles of 
historical philosophy. It was, therefore, not cast 
in a popular mould, or likely to be much read, 
except by men of thought and speculation. With 
these classes, however, Gervinus is a great au- 
thority,—and his influence is particularly felt in 
the universities. The sting lies in the nature of the 
law which he thinks he has discovered :—viz., the 
inevitable tendency of civilized nations towards 
self-government,—towards democracy, in fact. 
This idea is certainly far from novel,—and the ex- 
citement got up about it only shows once more 
how unsound is the relation in which intellectual 
Germany stands at this period to the several arm 
powers of the country. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—Three Exhibitions daily. The 
Diorama illustrating the WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS.with {fe 
additional Pict WALMER CASTLE, the DUKE SCH ~4 
BER, LYING IN STATE, FUNERAL PROCESSION, tal 
INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S, with Vocal and Instrument 
Music, is now exhibiting daily during the Holidays, at Twelve, 
Three and Eight o’clock.—Admission, 18., 2s. 6d., and 28. Street 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent , 
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Onis ishing— Melbourne (elon e Mauntaias -Bommernil | Considered due to Mr. Digby Wyatt for our making Practice, and the History of the various kinds of 
ined Cae Ophir — Bneam ment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight — the particular work of his now under notice a peg | Metalwork and its several applications. Under 
e of Admisson, Us. 5 Contre) aera tne Doser! . Ss Lecture fs given on which to hang certain “ready cut and dry” the head of ‘Theory,’ we obtain much intelligent 
heir foie Prout, who resided many yearsiu the Colonies, at3and8. | remarks. We say this ‘‘ particular work,” because 


| criticism, and greatly needed preceptive advice, 





LAST TWO WEEKS.—BARTLETTS GREAT DIO- 
RAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND. Painted under 
the direction of Mr. W. Beverly. with grand Sacred Vocal Music 
conducted by Mr. J. H. a , daily at Three and Eight o'clock, 
= ission, 1s., 24, and 28. , 

AGT. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. —NEW E} 
OPTI MUSICAL ILLUSTRA- 
UMMER NIGHT 
DBEAM,’ with an ENTIRE CHANGE of MUSIC, inti 
ducing the ORIGINAL MUSIC, by Sir Henry Bishop, Morning 
and Evening—L RES: PLY H. Pepper, Esq.,on the End- 
less AMUSEMENTS of CHE ISTRY, adapted to a Juvenile 
Audience.—By Dr. Bachhoffner, on the PHILOSOPHY of SCI- 
ENTIFIC RECREATION.—By Mr. Crispe, on BALLOONING. 
—DPISSOLVING VIEWS, including Day and Night Views of 
WALMER CASTLE, WALMER CHURCH, &. &c.— Admission, 
1s; Schools, and Children under ten years of age, Half-price. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


British Architects, & 

Entomological, 8.—Anniversary. 

Geographical] —*The Ascent of the Nile to the Second 
Degree,’ by Mr. Rollet.—* Traject across Africa by a Moor- 
ish Caravan from Zanzibar to Angola, with Remarks 
on the Same,’ by Mr. W. 1D. Cooley.—*An Account of Two 
Expeditions made into Central Africa by the Furangs,’ 
by Dr. Barth. 

London Institution.—‘ Whale Fishery.” __ 

Royal Institution, 4—‘ On Organic Chemistry, by Dr. A. 


. Hofmann. 
. Zoological, 9.—Scientific. 
British Meteorological, 7. , P 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On the Construction 
of Fire-Proof Buildings,’ by Mr. J. Barrett. : 
Royal Institution, 3 —*On Animal Physiology, by T. 
W Jones, Esq. 
Microscopical, 8._ | 
Royal Society of Literature, 4}. ‘ , 
Society of Arts, &.—* On the Defects in the Optical Instru- 
ments used by Photographers,’ by J. Glaisher, Esq. 
British Archeological, 84. : : : 
Royal Institution, 4—* On Organic Chemistry,’ by Dr. A. 


. mann. 
Soe? of Antiquaries, 8. 
oyal, 84. . 
Royal Institution, 3.—* On the General Principles of Geo- 
logy,’ by J. Phillips, Esq. 
ilological, 8. ‘ bs oe ? 
Royal L[ustitution, 8}.—* On Recent Discoveries in Organic 
Chemistry,’ by Prof. A. Williamson. 
Medical, 8. 
Royal Institution, 3—‘On the Philosophy of Chemistry,’ 
by Prof. A. Williamson. 





PINE ARTS 
Metal Work and its Artistic Design. 
Digby Wyatt, Architect. Day & Son. 
Ir the Great Exhibition was less satisfactory in 
some of its Art departments than it was successful 
as well as astonishing as a whole—if it showed 
many things that seemed intended rather to en- 
courage the passion for mere display than to dis- 
cipline and refine taste,—it has certainly given a 
stimulus to the kind of study most likely to pro- 
duce the last-mentioned highly desirable result, 
and thereby correct the mischief to taste that might 
else have arisen. It is no small matter, that a 
tolerably comprehensive and systematic scheme for 
training up skilled workmen in the higher branches 
of ornamental manufacture has been taken up and 
begun to be actedon. So far, well:—but the good 
which is so to be effected requires to be seconded 
by something like systematic Art-education for the 


By M. 


Mr. Wyatt has given us more than one other work | 


of superlative beauty as regards execution, of 
fresh or freshly-awakened interest as regards the 
subjects, —and all, the more welcome for their 
making their appearance at a period of unusual 
dearth and drought in architectural publication. 

Putting aside their other merits—the didactic in- 
formation to be gathered from them included,—the 
several works brought out by Mr. Digby Wyatt 
may be called so many triumphs of chromolitho- 
graphy :—a process which, if it do not exactly 
constitute a new art, confers on art and ornamental 
design greatly enlarged power of graphic utterance. 
So exquisite, in fact, are some of his specimens of 
chromolithography, that they must evidently be 
perfect transcripts of the original drawings,—if 
they do not even surpass them in brilliancy. This 
mode of execution is, however, fitter for the exhi- 
bition of positive and unbroken colour than of 
colour as affected by the accidents of aérial per- 
spective, with all its concomitant modifications of 
light and shade. It stands, therefore, in somewhat 
the same relation to picture, or pictorial colouring, 
as geometrical delineation does to the usual mode 
of drawing. But if this circumstance seems rather 
to narrow the sphere of chromolithography, such 
mode of geometrical colour—so to call it—promises 
to perform the most valuable service for all orna- 
mental design in which colour. takes a prominent 
part. Until this new process was discovered, 
searcely any notice was taken of colour in books 
professing to give artistic instruction in the various 
branches of decoration and ornamental design. To 
which omission, and to the mistaken notion that 
colour, or polychromatic effect, was irreconcileable 
with purity and chasteness of taste, may be attri- 
buted that unhappy chromatophobia which in 
modern times has, until quite recently, prevailed 
amongst us. Granting that beauty of form deserves 
our first and most careful consideration, it does 
not follow that colour—which is to form what the 
air is to the words of a song—is to be overlooked 
as neither contributing, nor capable of contribut- 
ing, to the total of gratification. But, a truce to 
what is again likely to be looked on as something 
“ready cut and dry” from our common-place 
book ! : 

If it is no small merit of the publication before 
us, that its letter-press portion contains a consider- 
able quantity of both preceptive remark and his- 
torical information,—it is one which causes us at 
the same time a certain dissatisfaction. We re- 
gret that the valuable instruction to be derived 
from the text was not put into a more convenient 
form for study and reference. Its actual quantity 


is such, that it should have been given in the | 


shape of an octavo volume, apart from, but accom- 
panying, the folio plates. Objections to such 


which if attended to would benefit Art generally. 
Among the observations which we do not recol- 
lect to have before met with in any shape, are 
those bearing on the excessive—and as it is here 
called, enfeebling—division of labour which is one 
characteristic of the present day. 

“In cases,” says the writer, ‘* where diversities of opinion 
on matters of design exist, the differers being intelligent, we 
usually meet with a degree of mutual tolerance ;—but at 
the present day the system of the division of labour so cir- 
cumscribes even such men’s opportunities of study, that they 
are generally content to acquiesce in the opinion of any one 
who may especially devote himself to a speciality which 
they may not have leisure to analyze properly, although 
their own experiences as incidentally affecting the subject 
may lead them to other and conflicting conclusions.” 
—As far as mere execution is concerned, the 
division of labour may be attended by advantages; 
but there ought to be some presiding intelligence 
also, capable of controlling the subordinate agen- 
cies, and making all the several specialities work 
in concert, and contribute successfully to aggre- 
gate effect. 

The following is one of the excellent bits of pre- 
ceptive criticism which are to be found in this 
book.— 

**No successful results can be attained in production 
of beautiful iron-work, or beautiful anything else, until one 
of three things take place :—either, first, until the manu- 
facturer and designer are one individual doubly-gifted; or 
secondly, until the manufacturer takes the pains to inves- 
tigate and master so much of the elements of design as shall 
at least enable him to judiciously control the artist; or 
thirdly, until the artist, by a careful study of the material 
and its manufacture, shall elaborate and employ a system of 
design in harmony with and special to the peculiarities so 
evolved.” 

—Than this nothing can be better, or better ex- 
pressed; yet, perhaps, a “‘fourthly” must be added 
to all or any of these :—viz.,—Until employers and 
purchasers shall cultivate and become guided by 
rational zesthetic study, and, in consequence, eman- 
cipate themselves from the tyranny of mere fashion. 

A little further on, there occurs a wholesome 
remark,—very applicable to, if not actually levelled 
against, the railing of the British Museum.— 

“Tt is,” says Mr. Wyatt, “a great mistake to suppose that 
a so-called rich cast railing will make a poor building or one 
destitute of ornament look handsomer:—like the beggar’s 
cloak, it only draws attention the more readily to the 
poverty which it is intended to conceal.” 

— Whether Mr. Wyatt here alluded to our 
National Museum or not, he has not scrupled to 
protest openly against one egregious and barbarous 
solecism for an instance of which he refers us to 
that hyper-classical structure,—namely, that of 
degrading Doric columns into the cast-iron balus- 
ters of a stair-case.—W hile commending the doors 
of the Madeleine at Paris as most satisfactory 
examples of design and execution in bronze work, 
Mr. Wyatt might have expressed his regret that 
our own metropolis should not supply us with a 
single specimen of a similar application of the same 








public. An acquaintance with the principles of separation of the literary and graphic portions of | material. Of even our most costly buildings, the 
cast Art and the philosophy of zsthetics should be a publication, no doubt, there are,—but it has occa- | doors, ifnot the doorways also, are of very ordinary 
read, reckoned amongst the requisites of a liberal educa. | sionally been adopted:—in one edition, for in- | character and design. Perhaps the maximum of 
With tion ;—whereas such instruction is ignored by | stance, of Cicognara’s ‘Storia della Scultura,’ and | taste shown in them is to be found in those of St. 
; au- ‘our colleges and schools, and left to be picked up of his ‘ Fabbriche di V enezia.’ Nor 1s it altogether Pancras Church :—as almost the minimum is, in 
It in bit by bit, casually and superficially, just as in- | te0 late, even now, for Mr. Digby Wyatt to do this | the entrance doors of the unlucky British Museum. 
f the dividual inclination may prompt. It is a delusion | 2 4 Way that would accommodate all parties and Not without ample reason does Mr. Digby 
the to suppose, that for the advancement of Art obviate all objections :—viz., by simply reprinting | Wyatt animadvert stringently on the bad, and even 
ards nothing more is requisite than taste and ability on | his excellent Essay on the Theory, Practice, and | coarse, taste too often shown in so-called “Testi- 
fact. ‘the part of those who exercise it professionally. History of Design in Metalwork, in a cheap and | monials ” which take the shape of plate :—things 
@ eX- Account must be taken, also, of the taste, or no readable form. That would be even an improve- | without the slightest artistic merit,—and whose 
more taste, of employers and paymasters:—for, were ment on what has hitherto been done; because | worth cannot be better ascertained than by putting 
tual that ever so bad or whimsical, it must be complied | While the folio would always be complete, there | them into the melting-pot, and extracting their 


with and ministered to, if it be true that 

Those who live to please, must please to live. 
—Art has sometimes more to dread from wealth 
than from the want, of it; for, in opulent countries 


would be an extra copy of the letter-press that | 


might be made use of freely, and left to fake 
its chance of being lost or injured. 
all; for the cheap octavo pamphlet —or what- 


Nor is that | 


marketable matter-of-fact value.—One of the mis- 
takes into which designers are apt to fall is, that 
of being too figurative—too much addicted to 





The | imagery,—applying human and animal forms to 
th the and communities, the “hurricanes” of fashion | ever else it might be—would not only bring the | numerous articles for which merely ornamental 
1 not unfrequently occasion vicissitudes in taste no | instruction contained in the letter-press within the | patterns would be far more suitable. We are glad 
ental less calamitous than sudden,—and what was yes- | reach of many who cannot afford to purchase the | to find such perversion of plastic art and imitation 


terday @ la Pericles must to-day be @ la Louis | plates, but might be attended with the further here condemned,—and some of the puerile and 
(Quatorze. advantage to all concerned of making the work | trivial conceits and toyish fancies to which it gives 
Were it not that what we have been saying | more generally known. rise animadverted on with no undue severity. We 


treet. 
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would not, indeed, enforce the Mohammedan law 
which prohibits the imitation of animated forms; 
but they should be employed more sparingly and 
with more discretion than usually they are at pre- 
sent, They frequently appear to be resorted to 


merely as the readiest means of attracting notice : 
—whereby, not only does the ornamentalist invade 
the province of sculpture and painting, but he 
neglects that which should be his own peculiar 
study. 

of ornament, in the proper and legitimate sense 
of the term, the plates in this volume—to whose 
excellence we have already borne testimony—afford 
many beautiful and highly suggestive examples.— 
We wish, however, that greater attention had been 
paid to consecutive arrangement of the subjects, 
—so that those of the same class had been kept 
together. Reference to and comparison of these 
would thus have been greatly facilitated. Of 
course, miscellaneousness produces the appearance 
of greater variety,—still it is attended with some 
inconvenience.—This slight fault is all that we can 
find, to qualify the praise which we must bestow 
on the splendid and instructive volume before us. 





Finz-Art Gosstp.—The Photographic Exhibi- 
tion at the Society of Arts has proved highly at- 
tractive ; and this was to be expected when we 
consider its novelty and intrinsic excellence. We 
have no means of knowing the number of the visit- 
ors, but some idea may be formed from the fact that 
more than two hundred catalogues have been sold 
in one day. Within the last few days the collection 
has been increased by a number of excellent photo- 
graphsof Venetian buildings—including the Doge’s 
Palace, St. Mark’s, and other places embalmed in 
history ; and it is curious to see on the time-worn 
pillars of the former the printed placards of the 
present day announcing some order of the Aus- 
trian Government, or informing the Venetian 
population of the amusements provided for them. 
—The Exhibition will, in consequence of its attrac- 
tion, be kept open until Saturday the 29th instant. 

The notice of the Leeds Town Hall competition 
which we gave last week from a correspondent, 
has brought us the following remarks from a dif- 
ferent quarter.— Among much else that is cal- 
culated to excite surprise in the paragraph—it is 
not the least extraordinary circumstance, that 
three such unusually liberal premiums, to say 
nothing of the importance of the opportunity 
held out to architects, should have tempted no 
more than thirteen competitors to enter the lists. 
Or,—was the competition a limited one? That it 
was judiciously conducted, and has been eminently 
successful, there can be no doubt. The prize has 
been impartially awarded to merit—to talent 
unassisted by the prestige of previous reputation. 
Like poor Tevaiiile Elmes, Mr. Cuthbert Bro- 
derick makes his professional début with a work 
sanctioned by no less an authority than Sir Charles 
Barry. Having raised curiosity so highly,—your 
correspondent should now do something towards 
gratifying it, by entering into an explanatory 
description of the design. At present, he has not 
so much as given us an idea of either site or size ; 
all that we gather from him is, that the style is 
Roman Corinthian,—that there is a portico,—and 
that the ‘front elevation exhibits a structure of 
great artistic elegance combined with grandeur.’ ” 
—If our correspondent should propose to comply 
with the suggestion here made, he must, however, 
take a little more pains than before to assure him- 
self as to the correctness of his details,—for some 
of his statements in the paragraph of last week 
have already received correction in the following 
letter addressed to us by Sir Charles Barry.— 

** Westminster, January 18, 1853. 

‘In the last number of the Atheneum is inserted 
a communication from a correspondent relative to 
the recent decision in respect of the designs sub- 
mitted for a new Town Hall at Leeds, in which, I 
am reported to have predicted, with respect to the 
design adopted, that the future Town Hall of 
Leeds would be ‘the most perfect architectural 
oe out of London.’ Although I have a very 

igh opinion of the merits of that design, and said 
much in praise of it to the committee who 
adopted my recommendation in its favour, I did 





not make use of the expression imputed to me ; 
nor did I recommend the adoption of a cupola, to 
conceal the arched roof of the Great Hall,—which 
is not of glass, as stated by your correspondent, 
—and which I do not consider to be either an ‘in- 
congruous addition’ to the building, or likely to 
have been suggested by the roof of the Crystal 
Palace.—I should be much obliged to you to cor- 
rect these misstatements in your next number. 
“Tam, &c. CHARLES Barry.” 

An attempt is making to complete the Welling- 
ton Monument erected many years ago on the 
Blagdon Hills, in Somersetshire, near the town 
from which the late Duke took his title. The 
column is there,—the bronze statue, as designed 
originally, is still wanting ; and this last it is now 
proposed to add, together with a small hospital for 
decayed soldiers—the inmates of which are to be 
considered as the custodians of the monument. 
Last week a county meeting was held at Taunton 
to consider this project,—and an influential body 
adopted resolutions to carry it into effect. 

The collection of busts of eminent Italians 
ordered by the Republican Government being now 
complete, with the few exceptions arising from the 
peculiar taste of the Papal Government, —they 
have been placed on the Pincian Hill, where they 
greatly add to the interest of the promenade.—The 
design would be completed by the erection of a 
temple to the imaginary divinity of Rome. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. Costa.—On FRIDAY NEXT, Jan. 28, will be repeated Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Elijah.’ Vocalists: Madame Fiorentini, Miss Deakin, 
Miss Dolby, Miss F. Huddart, Mr. Lockey, Mr. J. A. Novello, and 
Mr. Weiss. The Orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter 
Hall, will consist of (including 16 double Basses) nearly 700 Per- 
formers. Tickets, 38., 5s., and 103, 6d.each. The Subscription is 
One, Two, or Three Guineas per annum, and for the past two years 
included Eleven Concerts. Tickets obtained and Subscriptions 
received at the Society's Office, No. 6,in Exeter Hall. 





MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS,.—Willis’s Rooms.—On 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, at half-past 8, will be performed 
MOZART’S QUARTETT in p, Schubert's Trio in & flat, Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartett in a, and Beethoven’s Sonata, with the Funeral 
March, Homage to the Departed Duke. Executants—Molique, 
Mellon, Goffrie, Webb, and Piatti. Pianist, Halle, who will arrive 
in London for this concert expressly. The remaining concerts will 
take place on Thursdays. A few sofas, with reserved places for five 
persons, are to be obtained on application to the Director. Sub- 
scription for the four evenings, One Guinea; Single Tickets,7s. 
For Prospectuses and particulars, apply to Cramer & Co., Regent- 
street. J. ELLA, Director. 


Harmonic Unton.—The Second Concert of this 
new Society, held on Thursday, and devoted to secu- 
lar music, went off with great spirit, and was full 
of interesting matter. The programme included 
Beethoven’s music to ‘The Ruins of Athens,’ Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Walpurgis Night,’ and a miscellaneous 
act. — This last commenced with Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s clever overture, ‘The Templar,’ and intro- 
duced to us ayoung American pianist, Mr. W. 
Mason (the son, we are told, of the professor of 
Psalmody) who played Weber's ‘Concert Stiick’ 
with neatness and spirit: also Herr Nabich, 
the first solo player on the trombone that we have 
heard in London since Signor Cioffi, and who seems 
to aspire (among the German artists) to the mantle 
of that great trombonist, Herr Queisser, of Leipsic. 
Herr Nabich performed a Concert by David, with 
great verve and vigour :—his tone is elastic—his 
execution great, without any apparent distress. 
His intonation was not always unimpeachable ; 
but wind instruments, besides being subject to 
‘*skiey influences” in no common degree, suffer 
from the least nervousness on the part of the 
player. On all grounds, then, Herr Nabich may 
be considered as an effective musical ‘‘lion” should 
he pass the season here. As an_ orchestral 
player, we can add, from experience, he is ex- 
cellent.—The lady singers were, Miss Huddart, 
Mrs. Weiss, and Madame Fiorentini. The last 
Lady but one never lets us hear her magnificent 
soprano voice without making us wish that it had 
been cultivated as it deserves. Madame Fiorentini 
improves greatly, and will soon be in the first rank 
of our concert-singers.—The gentlemen were, Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Weiss :—the latter of whom, also 
makes progress, and has now “the ball at his 
foot.” 





SrranD.—The play in five acts, entitled ‘ Civil- 
ization,’ to which we alluded in our Gossip of last 





week, was performed here on Monday. Adyver. 
tised as entirely new,—it is not strictly so; having 
as we then said, been lately acted at the City of 
London Theatre. To the west end of the metro. 
polis, however, the piece is a novelty; and the 
story of its production at, and progress from, the 
east, is at once instructive and suggestive. For 
the last eight years, all theatres, major and minor 
have been legally entitled to perform five-act plays, 
—and have, in a greater or less degree, a iled 
themselves of the privilege. Shakspeare has been 
acted at out-of-the-way theatres, and even at the 
saloons, whenever a “star” from the legitimate 
boards, in want of an engagement, found it to his 
or her interest to wander in their direction. Per. 
formers of name have in these places for a few 
weeks received very high terms. Indeed, the 
‘starring system,” worn out at the Haymarket 
and at similar theatres, has emigrated to the 
minors; and possibly for a while may do good 
service there, by educating the taste of rude 
audiences to the appreciation of a more artistic 
style of acting than they usually have the oppor. 
tunity of witnessing. But as yet the system had 
not included the production on such occasions of 
original dramas,—this was still a privilege reserved 
to the more expensive theatres. At length, an 
innovation has taken place in this respect also, 
Mr. Anderson, the late lessee of Drury Lane, 
having been profitably engaged last season as a 
“star” at the City of London Theatre, con- 
sidered that the attraction might be increased by 
the production of a new five-act play. The 
management had not to go far in search of their 
author. Mr. John Wilkins, a subordinate actor 
at Sadler’s Wells, had for some time been employed 
as melo-dramatic playwright to the establishment. 
To him was confided the task of preparing the 
vehicle for the new experiment; and hopeless as 
the case might on the first blush appear, the result 
was, that this humble and unknown labourer in 
the more obscure dramatic mines turned out a 
five-act piece which not only filled the house 
nightly to the ceiling, but obtained and deserved 
a considerable amount of critical appreciation. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Anderson natu- 
rally finds it to his interest to identify himself with 
the hero of the drama; and having been engaged 
at the Strand Theatre, he has placed the piece on 
a stage where it falls within the limits of our in- 
quisition, and appeals to our judgment for a verdict 
on its merits. 

The subject of the play of ‘ Civilization’ is taken 
from Voltaire’s story, ‘ L’Ingénu,’—and portrays 
the difficulty experienced by an Indian in France 
in realizing to himself the notion of “civilization” 
from the practice and precepts of the persons with 
whom he has been brought into contact. From 
the period of his landing, this intelligent Huron 
has won the regards of the Prior of St. Malo,—and, 
by his willingness to be instructed, he has earned 
the right of baptism; his sponsor being, the Prior's 
ward, Hortense,—in whom he has awakened a more 
tender interest than that implied in the relation of 
godmother. During the first act, Hercule (such is 
the name by which the Huron has been christened) 
retains the costume of his tribe; but in the second 
act, he appears in the usual habit of a Frenchman. 
He has made great progress in study,—but does 
not conciliate friends in the same proportion in 
which he cultivates polite attainments. The Bailiff 
and his son are his enemies for having shot their 
bull, the terror of the neighbourhood ; and he has 
besides excited their envy by leading on the vil- 
lagers to the defence of the coast against a party 
of invading English. A Madame de Kirkabon and 
a M. Lascelles, secretary to Louvois, the minister of 
Louis Quatorze, also oppose his interests, —the latter 
out of love for Hortense. M. Lascelles discovers 
that by the ecclesiastical law the latter’s marriage 
with the Huron is impossible,—it being forbidden 
by the code of Rome for a man to marry his god- 
mother unless by virtue of a dispensation from the 
Pope. This, it is suggested, the King’s interest 
might procure; and Hercule, having served Franee, 
determines, therefore, on a personal application to 
his Majesty,—and visits Paris and Versailles for 
the purpose of advancing his claims. Here he 
meets with every species of difficulty, and incurs 
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the enmity of Louvois. In his endeavour to obtain an 
interview with Louis, he gets involved in a brawl 
with the courtiers, is shot down in the gardens at 
Versailles, and incarcerated in the Bastile. Ulti- 
mately the King becomes fully instructed in his case, 
interferes for his release, and insists on the courtiers 

ing him proper respect. His friend, the Prior, 
through the agency of one Victor le Bel, gains the 
adherence of a bishop — who successfully solicits 
the Pope for the dispensation. Lascelles bargains 
with Le Bel, who has possession of the document, 
to turn traitor to his cause and friend, and surrender 
it up for sale. Le Bel, affecting to yield to the 
temptation, palms off on his tempter a copy of the 


document,—and at the proper moment produces | bee: 


the original. The conspirator is covered with 
confusion; and being found guilty, besides, of 
treachery tothe king,—heis conveyed to the Bastile 
by virtue of a lettre de cachet, intended originally 
for Hercule, but by the latter filled up with the 

rer’s own name.—We have omitted a variety 
of mor incidents and motives which work up to 
these results. 

The catastrophe of the play is more dramatically 
conducted thari the scenes which lead to it. The 
early part is overwritten ;—the dialogue being far 
too didactic, and the text, ‘ Civilization,’ made the 
theme for continual sermonizing that becomes 
tedious. But, throughout, there are thought and 
feeling,—with occasionally wit, and an apparent 
knowledge of the world, that give piquancy and 
interest to the scenes. The writer, too, is evidently 
in earnest ; and everywhere he displays a sufficient 
aequaintance with stage business, and considerable 
constructive power. ‘These qualifications have 
enabled Mr. Wilkins to compose a play of unques- 
tionable merit, —which at the Strand Theatre | 

uces as strong an impression as it did at the | 
City of London. The performance of the piece on | 
its new stage was better than we had expected. | 
New scenes had been painted for it,—the appoint- | 
ments were respectable, — the dresses decent, | 
—and, with one or two exceptions, the acting | 
was not ineffective. Mr. Anderson, of course, | 
was good in the Huron: and in the other parts | 





a spirit of evident painstaking pervaded the | 


performance. The progress indicated by the 

history of this drama is cheering as a proof of | 
the existence of taste in the masses sufficient, as | 
in this instance, to initiate a reputation for a new | 
play. It will be well if for this taste provision 

can be made, and institutions established that may | 
serve for its cultivation at a cheap rate, without | 
the deteriorating adjuncts which beset the estab- | 
lishments to which for the most part it has hitherto 

been confined. 





Otruric.—On Monday was produced at this | 
house a new three-act play by Mr. Morris | 
Barnett, from the French of MM. Albrize and | 
%. Yves. It is entitled ‘ Lilian Gervais,’—and is 
founded on the story of Marie Salmon, who in 1781 | 
was found guilty of poisoning her master, and | 
iferwards proved to have been innocent. This is | 
ispecies of interest not new to melo-drama,—and | 
vhich has generally proved effective when toler- 
ily well managed. We cannot congratulate the 
authors and adapter of this piece on the skilful 
wrangement of the materials or on the conduct of 
the situations. In the distribution of motives 
they have been deficient, —much of the action 
sands still for want of intelligible impulse,—and 
hedialogue, overheavy with mysterious references, 
perplexes rather than explains the incidents. In 

@ comic portions it is poor,—and even Mr. 
Compton found it difficult to supply them with 
‘mour, The characters, excepting the heroine, 
wemere make-weights of the scene. Lilian was, 
however, represented by a débutante, Miss Ander- 
‘on, from Manchester, with much melo-dramatic 

t and power ofexpression. Her manner has too 
wuch of the stage tradition, perhaps; but her acting 
owed touches of natural feeling which, when she 
‘ull be further advanced in London practice, will 
table her to claim a considerable place in public | 
ivour. As we have indicated, the playwright 
al given to her a somewhat striking outline to| 
.,UPs—in some points remarkably so. One in- | 
‘dent, in particular, is well conceived ;—the con- 








fusion of mind attendant on the trial of the 
heroine, arising from an internal suggestion that 


there is something, if she could but recollect it, 


that would tend to clear up her case and prove 
her innocence.— The general merit of the per- 
formance brought the curtain down with applause, 
—and the débutante received the customary ova- 
tion in testimony of her success. 





THE ‘‘ ORDER” SYSTEM AT THE FRENCH THEATRES. 
W3ILE our all-but defunct English theatre has 
been trying to settle accounts with “the press- 
gang,” the world of ‘“ Wooden O’s” in France 
(there, by the way, no world of ciphers) has also 
m undergoing its revolution. The dynasty of 
the Romains, whose doings were the other day so 
sharply set down by M. Berlioz in his ‘Soirées 
d Orchestre,’ has come to a violent end. To change 
the classical designation, Greek has met Greek, —de- 
spotism has put down despotism. The Minister of 
the Interior, under Napoleon the Third, has marched 
into the theatres, and bid the claqueurs march 
out. Let us tell the story more gravely. While 
it has been a practice with English managers 
to admit a part of the public into their theatres 
gratuitously, either for the purpose of giving the 
house a full appearance, or, according to Mr. Ma- 
thews’s version, because the parties so favoured 
undertake to make an adequate return in approval 
and applause, our neighbours of late years have 
reduced the affair to its simplest forms. A certain 
firm in Paris undertook to secure the stage suc- 
cess of any piece for a fixed sum of money, accord- 
ing to the size of the theatre, the length of the 
play, and its dramatic incapabilities.—This fact has 
long been known; but it has rarely been so neatly 
or so opportunely presented to the public as on 
the occasion of a trial just decided before the French 
courts of justice. To quote our contemporaries: 
“There exists in Paris a firm—MM. Louat & Co.—whose 
professed business is to procure dramatic success by judi- 
ciously packing a theatre with ‘ claqueurs,” who steadily 
applaud a piece for a certain number of nights, after which 
public enthusiasm is accepted as a fait accompli. This firm 
recently made a treaty with MM. Weerner, the directors of 
the Ambigu, by which, in consideration of the sum of 
8,000 francs paid down, MM. Louat & Co. were to receive 
a certain number of tickets, at greatly reduced prices, for 
the next two years, it being understood that the persons 
admitted by these tickets would systematically applaud 
the performance. At the end of a month, however, M. 
Desnoyer succeeded MM. Weerner in the direction of the 
theatre. The new management repudiated the contract 
with MM. Louat, who thereupon brought an action to 
enforce it. This action was dismissed by the Tribunal of 
Commerce, upon the ground that a treaty, the real object 
of which was to produce fictitious applause in a theatre, 
must be considered illegal and contrary to public order. 
MM. Louat then sued MM. Werner and M. Desnoyer, as 
their assignee, for the restitution of 8,000 francs; and the 
French law not going so far as the English, which will not 
allow money paid for an illegal purpose to be recovered 
back, they have succeeded in the latter suit.” 
—The system, at the best of times, did not work 
well. While in London the distribution of orders has 
been a source of annoyance to the Press and of loss 
to the managers, in Paris the claqueur-system has 
entailed a large expenditure without a correspond- 
ing result,—losing such value as it ever possessed 
from the instant that the machinery became known. 
No gain accrued to author or management from 
acclamations rendered as per contract :—and the 
authorities, as we have said above, have at length 
interfered to put down the nuisance.—Great has 
been the stir among the journalists. The measure 
is generally approved. The Revue des Thédtres 
says—‘‘It will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
make this reform as complete and absolute as could 
be desired, The police cannot always distinguish 
between spontaneous and hired applauders. But 
it has expressly interdicted any admissions before 
the opening of the doors, so as to have the house 
perfectly empty when the public enters. Hence- 
forth the claqueurs, deprived of their private en- 
trance, will be subjected to the common lot, and 
this measure will certainly embarrass them in the 
exercise of their industry.” —The feuilletoniste of the 
Constitutionnel, M. Fiorentino, is more hopefully 
‘‘on virtue’s side,” and sings a positive bravura of 
triumph over the discomfiture of hired applause.— 
The Gazette Musicale adverts to the change as 
problematical and provisional, mentioning the dis- 
couraging rumour that the claque is as yet neither 
killed, nor even ‘‘scotched,” but will back in 





its old nooks and corners next week, or before the 
penitential season of Lent sets in! 

Not the least diverting sign of the times was to 
be found in a late fewilleton of the Journal des Dé- 
bats. Every now and then, conscientious people, 
puzzled over classification, are tempted to hel 
themselves after the fashion of the Augustan-English 
wit who talked of “‘men, women, and Herveys.” 
Thus, it might be said, there are honest critics, dis- 
honest critics, and Janins,—the last, persons who 
hit right and left, fairly and unfairly—who, in the 
heat of high professional spirits, abuse others without 
discretion, contradict themselves without modesty, 
quote without real erudition, and rhapsodize long 
after the fire of genuine enthusiasm is out,—yet 
who still, in their odd French way, have a feeling 
for the dignity of letters, the importance of the 
press, and its right to kick and cuff as it will.— 
Never have these qualities been more whim- 
sically displayed than in relation to our theatrical 
quarrel. M. Janin is foremost and bitterest 
among the indignants;—but he attacks the re- 
cent English doings of Mr. Charles Mathews with 
a prefatory hit at his past letter to the French 
dramatists, as sharp as if M. Janin had not praised 
the self-same letter in his best fashion when it was 
published,—and he shows that misty knowledge 
of facts which appears to be generic in the 
French author when he tries to deal with English 
events.—‘‘ An English bel esprit, M. Angus,” says 
M. Janin, “editor of the Morning Chronicle,” was 
put to the door of the Lyceum by Mr. Mathews 
‘for declaring that some ‘admirable farce by Mr. 
Charles Mathews was nota farce by Shakspeare!’ ” 
Thereupon—partly (it would seem) to avenge the 
French authors for the past affronts of Mr. Ma- 
thews’s pamphlet, and partly to maintain the uni- 
versal right of free speech on the part of the 
press,—our feuilletoniste, half laughing, half cry- 
ing, discharges, pell-mell, a rattling volley of his 
tinsel artillery against the English dramatist who 
maligned French morals and the English manager 
who would tamper with English literary indepen- 
dence !—To those who are familiar with life 
behind the curtain in the Parisian theatres, this 
burst of virtue is as amusing as the comical incor- 
rectness with which the censor has snatched hold 
of his facts. Take both, however, for what they are 
worth, as making up a piece, not of criticism, but of 
Janin-ism,—they afford another indication that 
the consequences of indirect traffickings betwixt 
managers and critics are beginning to be felt else- 
where than in the Strand of London, and furnish 
a scrap of encouragement for those who hold that 
the time is ripe for introducing measures of reform. 





MusicaL aND Dramatic Gossip.—The first 
manager who has met the new condition of things be- 
tween the Press and the Theatresin a spirit of frank 
and liberal concession, and moved towards replacing 
the long abused and now abandoned privilege on a 
healthy and convenient footing, is, Mr. Webster. 
In the spirit which we suggested last week, he 
accepts the renunciation of the press for so much 
of the condemned arrangement as was bad, and 
desires to restore that portion which was natural 
and expedient in the relations between the critic 
and the stage. The proposition which he makes to 
us, and others, is,— 

** That the names of the proprietor, or manager, editors, 
dramatic critics, and such other responsible officers of the 
journal, as may be designated by the proprietors, shall be 
inscribed on the free list for personal admissions on all 
occasions, except b fits; and on the first production of 
new pieces, a place shall be reserved for the representative 
of the journal who, if he cannot use it on that evening, 
shall have it exchanged for a more convenient opportunity.” 





—We have only at the last moment received Mr. 
Webster’s letter. The manner of it points to a 
settlement of the dispute, so far as his houses— 
the Haymarket and the Adelphi—are concerned, 
likely to be finally satisfactory to all parties; 
although we think, at the first hasty view, that 
it remains to be questioned whether the terms of 
the new privilege which he offers are not too ex- 
tensive. The matter shall, however, haveour imme- 
diate attention. 

Our contemporaries announce the death in Ame- 
rica of Mr. E. Seguin. This gentleman had one 
of the finest bass voices ever heard, and began his 
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professional career in’ England with more than 
ordinary promise of success. There is a stage, 
however, at which every young artist seems for 
awhile to stand still,—and from which, unless the 
suspense be turned to account by the most strenuous 
work, he will never emerge into first-rate occu- 
pation, honour, and profit. Having arrived at this 
point, Mr. E. Seguin preferred continuing his 
career in America to working it out in England. 
In the United States he has been for a dozen years 
at least, singing, managing opera-companies, Xe. : 
—and we are happy to read that by so doing he has 
been able to leave a competence to his family. Had 
he stayed on this side of the Atlantic, we need not 
have been looking out (as we must needs do) for 
the successor to Mr. Phillips. 

Another death of more immediate consequence 
to English music took place suddenly on Thurs- 
day last—that of Mr. Harper, the veteran pro- 
fessor of the trumpet, who is the last of that ga- 
Jaxy of players to which Mackintosh, Mori, 
Nicholson, Lindley, and Willman belonged, and, 
as such, was associated with all the great Eng- 
lish performances of music during the earlier half 
of this century. Mr. Harper was attending the 
rehearsal of the Harmonic Union on Thursday 
morning, when a sudden seizure at the heart com- 
pelled him to leave the orchestra. He shortly 
afterwards expired,—it may be almost said, with 
his instrument in his hand :—leaving behind him, 
not only the memory of one of the greatest among 
great players belonging to his day and to his 
country, but also the reputation ofan amiable and 
honourable man. The concert of the Harmonic 
Union in the evening commenced with ‘The Dead 
March’ in ‘Saul,’ in commemoration of the sad 
event of the morning. 

In aid of the objects of the lectures at the Weigh 
House Chapel mentioned last week, we may men- 
tion, on good authority, that gratuitous admissions 
to the course are given to any precentor or clergy- 
man making due application. 

M. Robert Miiller, the well-known pianist and 
translator of ‘ Kiesewetter’s History of Music,’ has 
just received a diploma as pianist to H.M. the 
King of Saxony. 





MISCELLANEA ' 


Elementary Drawing for Female Classes.—The 
following new rules have recently been sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade for the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Female School at 37, 
Gower Street. — Students before entering the 
Elementary School must be able to draw the 
copies of the letters A O and §, which may be 
obtained at the school; and they must also have 
a knowledge of the names of certain geometrical 
forms which are contained in a text-book of defi- 
nitions of practical geometry, to be obtained at the 
Female School,—and no student will be admitted 
without examination on such book. Every student 
desirous of entering the upper school must make 
drawings from the most advanced examples in the 
elementary school, and have a knowledge of the 
elementary laws of colour :—a text-book of the 
laws of colour may be obtained at the school, on 
which every applicant for admission to the upper 
school will be examined. The new fees are as 
follows :—General course, entrance fee, 2s. Ele- 
mentary classes, 3s. a month,—7s. for three months, 
and 10s. for six months. Advanced classes, 4s. 
a month, 9s. for three months, 12s. for six months ; 
course for the figure and artistic anatomy, 4/. 4s. 
a year, or 30s. a quarter. The classes meet in the 
day-time as usual,—but an evening class for those 
who cannot attend in the day is to be forthwith 
established. 

Indian Postage.— Burnley Hall, Norfolk, Jan. 17. — 
In the Athenaum of the 15th inst., after giving some 
abstracts from the Report of the Postal Commission 
in India, you state its great value,—“‘ and that it holds 
out a hope that something will be done to improve the 
postal service in India.” Those words induce me to 
think, that you are not aware that orders were sent from 
the Court of Directors in the month of Nov. last, to carry 
out the recommendations of the Commission all over India as 
regards letiers; and I moved for a copy of the Report and of 
the orders thereon, to be laid before Parliament—which 
was ordered—in the hope that the reasons and the examples 
therein given will decide the question I have so much 
at heart, viz., “the establishing the postage to any British 





colony, as is done between the Channel Islands and England 
—‘‘*a penny postage and always prepaid.” If youhave been 


uninformed on these matters you will excuse my troubling 


you with what I consider exceilent news; and I have the 
fullest confidence that the Ministry of the Earl of Aberdeen 
will carry out that penny postage forthwith. As one of the 
earliest advocates of an uniform low postage, I apply the 
same rules for my guidance as to the reduction of all high 
duties on imports, which have led, and do now lead, to 
smuggling and the one thousand ways of defeating the ob- 
ject of Government. The /rauds in the post-office in India, 
as described by the Commissioners, (all to avoid the heavy 
charge) take place on the same principle in the smug- 
gling and adulteration of articles, of tobacco, wine, and on 
every. heavily taxed article. The remedy is the same in all,— 
a reduction of the charge and increase of the revenue.— 
Tam, &e. JosEPH HUME. 

New Hall at Oxford.—The Builder says :— 
“The Tutors’ Association, recently formed, for the 
extension and the self-reform of the University, pro- 
pose, amongst other arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of affiliated and private halls, &c., to 
erect a new independent hall on the plan of Hat- 
field Hall, Durham, in which education may be 
given at the rate of about 60/. per annum.” 


*.* We are informed by the Hon. Secretary of 
the Ethnological Society that the paper on ‘The 
Phonology and Orthography of the Zoolu and 
Kindred Dialects in Southern Africa,’ some weeks 
since [Athen. No. 1313, p.1429] reported by us, and 
ascribed tothe Rev. Dr. J. Adamson, of Cape Town, 
was merely communicated by that gentleman, and 
is the work of the Rev. Lewis Grant. The report 
is given as it was obligingly sent to us by a mem- 
ber of the Society—and we have no means of cor- 
rection. It is, in our opinion, a portion of the 
Secretary’s duties, honorary or not, to see that a 
report be furnished officially to such journals as 
habitually record the proceedings of the Societies. 
Publicity is equally the interest of the Society and 
of our readers,—accuracy is of the utmost import- 
ance, and yetcannot be insured except by an official 
who has the original document before him when 
he prepares the abstract. This is well understood 
by the Councils of other Societies, and we submit 
it for consideration to the Council of the Ethno- 
logical. Meanwhile we hold, that for any errors 
that occur by his omission the Secretary must be 
held responsible.—We must add that in the same 
report the word Zoolu is misprinted ‘‘ Zoolic.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS —THE SMALLER SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 
—A Correspondent who furnishes some particulars respect- 
ing one of these, is requested to favour us with his name. 

THE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC.—The author of this alma- 
nac is angry with the notice of his labours which we gave in 
our last number,—and rates us for it somewhat soundly. 
He even insinuates unfair dealing. We are accustomed to 
this sort of thing,—and cannot help it. We repeat, that we 
doubt not Mr, Peter Legh calculates and predicts with all 
honesty and earnestness. He has an evident faith in what 
he is doing and saying. But we, nevertheless, believing 
him to be mistaken, must gay so. We remain perfectly 
satisfied that no philosopher can safely venture to assume 
the mantle of a prophet in the direction taken by him while 
the entire science of meteorology is involved in its present 
state of obscurity. 

A Trap To Catcu A ScyBEAM.—It is impossible to answer 
the queries of our Correspondent without experiments 
which he isin a better position to undertake than we are. 

W. R., Sidmouth, is thanked for his abstract of M. Fou- 
cault’s paper. The Gyroscope is now too familiar to our 
readers to require that we should print it. 

J. T. K., jun. has addressed us for the second time on the 
subject of comets. We cannot entertain an hypothesis, on 
any subject, which is framed on very superficial knowledge 
of the phenomena that it seeks to explain. We think if 
J.T. K., jun. reads the quotation which we made from Mr. 
Hind’s book on Comets [ante, p. 16), he will see how un- 
tenable are his views. 


*,* The title-page and table of contents for the year 
1852 are given with our impression this week; and sub- 
seribers are r led to sep and preserve them 
carefully, as duplicate copies cannot be had.—The issue of 
this index sheet leaves us less room for Review matter in 
the present number than usual. 





Erratum.—THE SHAKSPEARE EMENDATIONS.—In our notice 
a fortnight since [ante, p. 39] of Mr. Payne Collier's volume, 
—in copying out the examples by which we undertook to 
maintain the value of the interlined fulio, one line was 
allowed to slip out, by which the emendation itself was lost. 
What should have been said is, that whereas the old quartos, 
in the passage describing the effect of the appearance of the 
ghost upon Bernardo and Marcellus, read— 
Whilst they distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
and the folios— 
Whilst they bestill’d,— 
the better reading is— 
Whilst they bechili'd 
Almost to jelly, &c. 
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NOTICE—EVELYN'S DIARY. 
OOKSELLERS ‘AND LIBRARI ANS 
VOLOME re te take notice that ght IRD and FOURTH 
of the New a mproved E RY ETO 
DIARY and CORKESPON DE CE. com ting the eas 
now ready for delivery, and they are advised to complete their 
immediately to prevent disappointment, th s ~<s 
Sie er ee ye ae 
‘u ed for enry Colburn, 
Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough street. ‘ne ™ Hant & 
WORKS BY SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq. 
Just published, in folio, No. I., price 10s, 


KGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Seconp Serigs. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
By the same Author, 
EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS, Ping 
Series. 120 Plates, fulio, price 31 1¢s. 


HISTORY of EGYPT. Third Eaj. 


tion. In 2 vols. 8yo. price 16s, cloth, 
VOCABULARY of EGYPTIAN 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 4to. Price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Trans. 


lated from Griesbach’s Text. 12mo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


CHRONOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY 
of ANCIENT EGYPT. 8vo. price 3s. cloth. 
____ Edward Moxon, Dover-strect. 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GUIDE, AND NEW MINISTRY. 
In scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, éd. 
HWoO’S w HO IN 1853? 
“ One of the most useful books ever published.” 
Morning Chrovice, 
“It ey seg a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of refer- 
ence that have no parallel.”— Morning Herald. 
London : Baily, Brothers, Cornhill. 












Eleventh Edition, now ready, 
OOTH’S BATTLE OF WATERLOO; with 
Life of Wellington, Napoleon, Blucher, &. Ilustrated 


with 34 Etchings by Geo. sq. R.A., large Historical M, 
2 W raved by Bidney Hall, bnlarge 


Plan of the Ficld, a View of the Battle Field in 1850, and Two 
Panoramic Views taken immediately after the Battle. A com- 
plete List of every Officer engaged in the Campaign, with an Ac 
count of Killed and Wounded. 1 thick Svo. vol. containing nearly 
700 pages of letter-press. 168. 

L. Booth, Duke-street, Portland-place. 


Just published, price éd. 
H INTS TO THE PEOPLE HOW TO 
SAVE; or,an Exposition of the National Debt; with Sug- 
estions for relieving the Country from some of the Burdens of 


‘axation. 
By MAJOR J. H. MACDONALD. 
London: Wertheim & Mackintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


NEW BOOKS 
To be ready January 29. 





LONGFELLOW’S HYPERION. 


Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs made by Binket Foster during a recent Tour through 
Germany, Switzerland, Salzburg, and the Tyrol, undertaken for 
the express purpose of illustrating this Work. 8vo., uniform with 
Longfellow’s Poems, 21s. cloth ; 308%. morocco. 

This, the first, IMustrated Edition of Longfellow’s celebrated 
Romance, furnishes also the first example of a lengthened journey 
being expressly undertaken to depict from Nature all the varied 
scenes amid which a writer of Fiction has laid the incidents of his 
story ; and the fact that a tour of between two and three thousand 
miles, out and home, had to be performed for this purpose, and that 
every local illustration contained in the volume was sketched on 
the spot, and is a perfectly faithful representation of mre de- 
scribed or mentioned, cannot fail to lend some additional interest 
to the illustrations, independent of their artistic merit. 


FORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1893, 
Corrected to the present month. 


By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, 
Of the Mornine Post Newspaper. 


“ A well-arranged, compact, and most convenient little volume.” 
Examine 

“ The most compact of peerages.”— Daily News. 

“ Easy of reference, portable, and cheap.”—Glove. 
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THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS 


In SCIENCE and ART for 1853: 
Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements of 
the Past Year in all branches of Science and the Arts. 


By JOHN TIMBS, | 4 
Editor of ‘The Arcana of Science. 


Feap. 8vo. 58, cloth. 


PARLOUR MAGIC. 


A Manual of amusing Experiments, Transmutatio 
and Subtleties, L erdemain, Ac, for the Instruction and 


Ameer 
ment of You Edition, enlarged, with the addition 0! 
several of the most noted tricks of Messrs. Houdip, Robin. & 
. 0 


4 David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS, 
By the REV. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 


RECTOR OF LYNDON, AND LATE FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 








The Works under the several numbers may be studied at or about the same stage of a pupil’s progress. 
KEYS (supplied to Tutors only) are published to those Works to which + is prefixed. 





LATIN. 


1. | HORACE. —ECLOGE HORATIANZ, Pars II.; SERMONES prope 


. rs ae Omnes Continens. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio. 5a. 
t HENRY ® eet Lee 208 :. racine <rimitation B. fri equent repetition) | pepe Soo, ane - mo are Cunllied rom pene 
of th D q 
Tho ahienh of thle Werk cujuleh fe franded on Uns yetnstoten of i ans +A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toLATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as a useful work for Middle or } in Contents: 1. “ Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses—2. Alcaics—3. Sapphics—4. The other 
mercial Schools; and adopted at the Vational Society's Training College at Chelsea. | Horatian es Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. Third 





Edition. 52. 
2. " ‘The ANT ICLEPTIC GRADUS: founded on Quicherat’s ToEsaurvus Porti- 
+A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PR ACTICAL GRAMMAR. In- | cvs Lixcux Latixe. 128. 
tended asa Seqvet to Hewnv's Finst Lartx Boox. Fifth Edition. 4 ELLISIAN EXERCISES: adapted to the‘ Practical Introduction to Latin 
;4 FIRST VERSE BOOK, Parr L.; intended as an easy Introduction aad Prose Composition.’ 38. 6d. 
the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Fifth Edition. 28. 5. 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Parr II.; containing additional Exercises in | | CICERO. —Selections from Cicero's ORATIONS, with English Notes, from: 
Hexameters and Pentameters. ls. : the best and most recent Sources. 
Contenis: The Fourth Book of the Impeachment of Verres, the Four Speeches against Catiline, 
and the Speech for the Poet Archias. 4s, 
WISTORLE ANTIQUE EPIT OME, from Corx&Lius Nepos, Justin,&c. | CICBRO.—Selections from Cicero, with English Notes, Part IT., containin 
¥ ith English Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, ( Jeographical Lists, &c. Fifth Edit ion, E PISTL ES S, arranged in the order of time, with accounts of the Consuls, Meee ‘of ena 
Year, &c. 5s. ue Notes are from the best C y M 28. 
A pIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS, containing fifteen Maps, coloured in out- | EICERO.—Selections from Cicero, Part III. , containing the TUSCULAN 


ion to the Histori# Antiqua Epitome. 8vo. 7%. 6d, 8 
“mute e Maps are oor with great accuracy, and apparently sguite free from that indistinet- | = the ee Bhatt Ma With 1 English Notes, translated from the German of TISCHER,. 


ness and disproportion which are the great fault of alloursmall maps. We think Mr. Arnold | “The No b ai hilological f . 
successial here as always; and he has done his part to render geography, as it should be, an | oa being pane ee eritical nad phcogical remarks the point. ait linglone an ‘tech eal 
additional inducement for work.”— Guardian, expressions are fully explained. ‘A master’s hand is discernible in thet ly 
ovipD._ ECLOGE OVIDIANA, w ith English Notes; Parr I. (from the - given of particular portions that present any difticulty."—Athenaum. 
Elegiac Poems.) Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. | CICERO.—Selections from Cicero, Part IV., containing the Treatise on the 
This Work is from the Fifth Part of the Larermiscues Evementarsuca of Professors J acons U: CREME GOOD. With English Notes from M ADVIG and others, by the Rev. JAMES 
and Déxine, which has an immense pean on the Continent and in America. AVEN, D.D., late Professor of Theology in King’s College, Toronto. 
‘ > " J 
oviD..-ECLOG OVIDIANA, Part II.; containing Selections from | Tacrrus. ~ CORNELIUS TACITUS, Parr I. (the first Six Books of the 
the METAMORPHOSES. With English Notes. 5s. | AN FAs Excessu Divi Augusti). With English Notes, from the German of Dr. KARL 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSI-| ___ NIPPERDEY, by the Rev. H. BROWNE, M.A. 
TION. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 68, 6d. | ECLOGZE HISTORIC; or, Selections aes the Roman Historians (Sallust, 
This Work 5 te Sonatee on HP peace 7 ~~ and Sooqaned repetition. , It is mS wy he | Livy, Curtius, Tacitus), with Latin Notes. 4s. 
yntax,a Vocabulary, and au Exercise Book ; aud considerable attention has been paid to the | > 
aaen of ious ymes. It is now well at all, or nearly all, the public schools, j + A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
| TION, Part IL, containing the Doctrine of LATIN PARTICLES, with Vocabulary, an 
4. Antibarbarus, &¢. Third Edition. 8. 


twEPOS.— CORNELIUS NEPOS, Franz T.; with Critical Questions and | + 10NGER LATIN EXERCISES, Pant I. Second Edition. 4s. 


VIRGIL.—VIRGILIL AZNEIS. With English Notes. From the German.| —™*S2°i.oh "Ut Wine who have sone once, at leest, through the Firs Part of the Editor's 
of Dr. Dinner. 12mo. 68. * Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.’ 
VIRGILIL AZNEIDQS Lisri I.—VI.; Addita est Interpre- | + LONGER LATIN EXERCISES, Parr II., containing a Selection of 
4s. 


tatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wagueri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. 128, Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomitic English, for Translation into Latin. 


HORACE.—ECLOGA: HORATIANZE, Pans I.; CARMINA prope | MATERIALS for TRANSLATION into LATIN® selected and arranged 


Omnia Continens. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Aanotationibus Mitscherlichii, by Avevests GROTEFEND. Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, 
Docringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. Second Edition. 52, B.A., with Notes and Excursuses. Second Edition. 78. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMARS and EXERCISES. 


+The FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the Plan of Henry's Finst Latin | +A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
Boon. Second Edition. 5a. TION, Part II. (On the PARTICLES.) 6s. 6d. 
The SECOND GREEK BOOK (on the same Plan); containing an Ele- A Complete GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the POEMS of 
mentary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. FOMER. on and the HOMERID. Translated from the German of CRUSIUS, by Professor 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK ACCIDENCE. With) 4 GREEK GRAMMAR: intended as a sufficient Grammar of Reference 
Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Fifth Edition. 58. 6d. for Schools and Colleges. Second Edition. 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
+A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COMPOSI-| An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR.  12mo. 5s.; or with the 
tet The 6 vject of th My yao bie th er. - ee as he can decline and conjugate SS 2. r * * 
"Wh toleeabie. facility, ~ ‘cansiene AT mr eng er given examples, and with ven Some Account of the GREEK DIALECTS ; being an Appendix to ‘An Ele- 
words ; the principles ‘trusted to being principally those of imuation aud very frequ ution. mentary Greek Grammar.’ 1s. 6d. 


It is at once a Syntax, a Voca>ulary, and an Exercise Book. A ELEMEN EEK READE fi th ODYSSEY of 
(COMPANION to the above—A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to . HO — With Grammatical Satve@ostion. ey a, By From the German of 
GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. Dr. AHRENS. 


GREEK CLASSICS, with ENGLISH NOTES. 


HOMER.—The ILIAD, Books I. to LV.; with a Critical Introduction, and | DEMOSTHENES.—The PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 4s. 


copious English Notes 7s. | English Notes are from the best and moat 
“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced cuatente at schools and colleges. A more These Orations are ofited from the best Fouts, ~~ > Wosencana - 


| EN, 
useful and complete guide to the study of Homer we do not know. Although it treats only of | recent sources, Gavrrs, Doazaexs, Jacons, Diss 
| 














the first four books, if anybody makes himself See master of the contents of this vo- | ZESCHINES.—SPEECH AGAINST CTESIPHON. 4s. 
lume, he will find no difficulty in fully comprehending any other part of the Iliad or Odyssey. The Text is that of Barrer and Savrre; the Notes are by Professor Cuamr.iy, with additional 
by BS fan ae 3 ee poy A Homer, Bd pone = text, is - Se ae of Notes by President Wootsry and the Eprror, 
iersch’s invaluable treatise on the language of Homer. embraces remarks on pr 
Bpic dialect, the digamma, the changes of ee and consonants,—with most complete I sts a SOPHOCLES.—The AJAX, with h Engh Notes. Translated from ScHNEIDE- 
Home riiomer th + oceans, verbs, pat ee — —- Sromtos ~§ os ony wd WIN, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M 3a. 
mar to Homer. The ~ 2. in much valuable information on points of philology, mytho- . * 
logy, history, an y. The particles, which are a great stumbling-block to many, are | ————— The PHILOC TETES,. with English Notes. Translated from 
well explained, 3nd Fotine duficale passages carefully translated.”—Atheneum. SCHNEIDEWIN, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A. 38. 
HOMER for Beainners.—The First Turee Books of the ILIAD, with | ———— The (ZDIPUS TYRANN US, with Pagiish Notes. Translated 
English Notes ; forming a sufficient Commentary for young Students. 38. 6d. from SCHNEIDEWIN, by the Kev. H. BROWNE, M 


HOMER.—The ILIAD COMPLETE, with English Notes and Gramma- | ———— The ANTIGONE. With English Notes. 4s. 


tieal References. In 1 thick vol. 12mo. half bound The Notes to these Plays will be found quite sufficient for the Pupil, and they contain the results 
In this Edition, the Argument of each Book is divided = A short Sections, which are prefixed to of the most recent German criticism. 


Din ee Cee ate ea eee Ce nd et The eens ae ent ap etneY om | ___ ‘The CEDIPUS COLONEUS, with English Notes. 4s. 
aERODOTUS.—ECLOGE HERODOTE, Part I.; from the Text of | EURIPIDES.—The HIPPOLYTUS, with English Notes. 3s. 
Schweighzeuser. With English Notes. 38. 6d. The HECUBA. with English Notes. 3s 
TH . » » 
UCYDIDES, Book tue First ; with copious English Notes, especially | 4 pigpopHANES.—ECLOGE ARISTOPHANICA, Pant I.: Selec- 
DEMOSTHENES.—The OLYNTHIAG ORATIONS. 33s. tions from the CLOUDS, with English Notes, by Professor FELTON. 38. 6d. 


——— ‘ t the BIRDS. 3s. 6d. 
|——— The ORATION on the CROWN. 4s. 6d. end ee =~ 


London: RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 
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THE MOST genes oo HISTORIES. 
Embellished with VED P gs, ke, &e. 
HITTAKER’ s “IMPROV D PINNOCK’S 
ce wiseoes ¢ 2 BUGLAND. Forty-first edition, 12mo. 
price 6s. strongly boun - 

HITTAKER'S "TMPROV ED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of BOMB. Twenty-ninth edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
strongly bound in roa 

WHI ITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. Twenty-fifth edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
strongly bound in roan 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just RAGLTA in square feap. price 43. 6d. roan, a new edition of 

‘§ DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
oo rom LANGUAGES, with considerable additions, 
== 


'y Italia 
n & Co. ; ‘Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker 
SY Dalau & Co.; F. & J. Rivington ; T. & W. Boone ; Cowie & 
rp th. Bae are Houlston & cron j eK Elder & Co. 5 
Bickers & Bush 33.8 Hodson ; . ie itt ; P. Rolandi; E. Lum 
3.C. H. Law; ’ Rosticane é Ye "Templeman Hall "& Co.; 3 
"W. Allan. "Liverpool : & J. icine 


R. KEIGHTLEY’S BESTORICAL AND 

CLASSICAL WORK 8 d. 

History of ot. 2 vols, 12mo. 4th edition, cloth 14 0 
The Volumes are sold separately, 7. each. 

History of Greece. 12mo. 6th edition, cloth........ 6 

History of Rome. 12mo. 6th edition, cloth ........ 6 

1 

8 





and a 








Questions on the Histories. 12mo.............each 

History of India. 8vo. cloth ............. 

History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. 2nd edit. cloth 

Mythology of Ancient peneen and Italy. 8vo. 2nd 
edition, cloth CR See OR ET, 

The Mythology ‘Abridged. " "18mo. 6th edition, bound 

Ovid's yest. With Notes and Introduction. 2nd edit. 
8v0. cle 

The Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Notes and 
Excursus, post 8vo. cloth 

Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. ‘Bvo. cl. 

iementary History of Ragend. 12mo. 3rd often, 


Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. 2nd edit. ‘bd. 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo, 3rd edition, 
bound 


a oo oa A SS BSBSOSCAaeA 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF'’S METHOD of LEARNING 


Pg READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
oni 


1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written ex- 
Brora for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN DORFF. 
vo. 4th edition, price 12s. cloth. 


ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
mF. for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
8yo. 2nd edition, price 12s. cloth. 


3. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the ty = Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In two parts. h edition, price 128. svo. cloth. Part IL 
3rd edition, ¥ ... 128. 8yo. cloth, The Parts sold separately. 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GER- 

— prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
e 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that — are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff ; and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the paps of English instruction, and for the eluci- 
dation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall and other eminent wrists. They should ordered with 
the publisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its 
number and the author's signature. 

The above Works are copyright. 

London: Whittaker & Co., cod Dulau & Co.; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 


NEW VOLUME OF bee a = Bae yea ®t CLASSICS. 
Just published, in 12mo. pri 
J.C/ESARIS COMM ENTARII DE BELLO 
e GALLICO, with Notes, Preface, Introduction, &. By 
— LONG, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cem. 
ri 
“This is a very able edition of Ceesar’s ‘Commentaries on the 
Gallic War,’ sy merely for the many useful English foot-notes 
that accompany to explain the text. the preliminary survey ofthe 
history an gcogr aphy of Ancient Gaul, and some scattered dis- 
quisitions—as that on Coesar’s British expeditions. It is the fresh, 
penetrating, common-sense tone that pervades the whole, which 
aves its character to the book, and separates it so widely from the 
iffuse, feeble, or pedantic commentaries of most classic editors. 
Whether Mr. Long is estimating the character of Caesar, or frankly 
avowing the obscurity of some p ing word, there shines out 
* ually the vigorous, ey mind, exhibited in a style some- 
at quaint, but ay a kind of Homeric simplicity and 
strength.” "— Spectator, Dec. 6. 


Also, lately pub! ir uniform with the above, 
CICERO de SENECTUTE et de A MICITIA, 
with Ayo Sotes, &c., and an Index by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


e clo 
XENOPHON? S ANABASIS, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, Maps, &c. By the Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, 
B.A., Trinity College, C ‘ambridge, Master of the Grammar School, 
pon. New edition, 12mo. 6s, cloth. 
© Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- -lane ; and G. Bell, Fleet-street. 
at FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Twenty- -ninth edition, 12mo. 28, cloth, 
PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
¥ o ARNING the SPELLING and Peon NCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By C. GROS 
Thirty-third edition, 12mo. price la. 6d 
2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of ay 'RENCH 
CORVERSATION, with Familiar and Easy oman By 


: Twenty-eighth edition, 12mo. price 2s, 6d. c' 
3. PERRIN.— FABLES AMUS ANTES. 
Revue et corri ~ o bar Cc. GROS. 
Longman & Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; Seahin. 
Rivington: 5 b. Williams ¢°C a py 
illiams; C. H. 3 ; 
ledge; J. Green; and Hall & Co. . — ‘Rout: 














CIRCULATION 


OF THE 


LONDON 


MORNING PAPERS. 





THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


The Stamp Returns of the Circulation of Tur Mornina Newspapers in 1850, the 


latest published, give the following results :— 


Morning Advertiser .. 
Daily News ° 

Morning Herald........ 
Morning Chronicle .. 
Morning Post . 


ORR Re eee eee Hee eee Beene eens 


1,549,843 
1,152,000 
1,139,000 

912,547 
828,000 


It will be observed from this statement that, omitting The Times, the circulation of THE MORNING ADVERTISER 
was then far above that of its morning contemporaries. Early in 1851 THE MORNING ADVERTISER was permanently 
enlarged to a double sheet ; and since that time it has met with a measure of success, both as regards the extent of its 


circulation and the number of its advertisements, which has no parallel in the annals of English journalism. 


Were the 


Stamp Returns to be given down to the present time, the relative circulation of THE MORNING ADVERTISER to its 
four morning contemporaries (assuming that their circulation has undergone no diminution) would be as follows :— 


Morning Advertiser 
Daily News... ......-e0000 


Morning Chronicle .. 


Morning Post .......--+-0 eeeeee 


Morning Herald. . a eee ee eg 


.. 2,220,000 
1,152,000 
1,139,000 
912,547 
828,000 


It will be seen that the present circulation of THE MORNING ADVERTISER is nearly double that of the two 


greatest of its four contemporaries, and approaches to treble that of one of their number. 


This vast addition to the cir- 


culation of THE MORNING ADVERTISER, obtained in less than two years, is the result of its progress in all parts of 


the country, and among all classes of society. 


So proud a position among its contemporaries is to be regarded as the best 


tribute that could be paid to its thorough independence of all parties and Governments, and its earnest advocacy of the 


popular cause. 
JANUARY, 1853, 


Published every Morning, at 127, 


Fleet-street, London. 





In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, the 4th edition, corrected and English 
} ~ ol a + seeemeann send of Grecian, Roman, and English 

ates. 

SHORT COURSE of maatoas. 
rst Se: 5) Tape Rome, and England. By the Rev. H. 

LE H. *CHEPMELL. 

*y* This work was recutpmended by the Gommpen tanta Chief 
for ‘the instruction of nt my. 

‘A compendious system of history which should give ‘the results 
of modern research in a palatable shape has long been a desi- 
deratum, and one which, considering the difficulty of the task, we 
did not look to see made go he volume before us supplies’ the 
deficiency, and we do not hesitate to say that it states, in short 
compass, the chief points of Greek, Roman, and be pe history ; 
with an amount of information which no one woul imagine pos- 
sible in a book of less than three hundred and fifty pages. 


Guardian, 
Also, in the press, 
A SECOND SERIES, containing a succinct 
Account of Foreign Affairs during’ the Middle Ages. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BARBAULD’S LE -CONS pour des 
PARSING LESSONS. 
New Edition. Price 2s, éd. cloth. 
ROWBOTHAM'’S DERIVATIVE SPEL- 


CKWORTH VOCABULARY. New Edi- 
tion. Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
ENFANS. 

New Edition. Price 2s. cloth “lettered. 

GILES’ ENGLISH 

HENDRY’S HISTORIES of GREECE and 
ROME. Price 28. each. 
LING BOOK. New Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





New Edition, in 12mo. price 6s. bound in cloth J 
TUDIES in’ ENGLISH POETRY; with 
short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Cri- 
tical. Intended asa Text Book for the higher classes in Schools, 
and as an Introduction to the Study of English Literature. By 
JOSEPH ee 
0, price 33, cloth, gilt edges, 
SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 
Edition. 


Ninth 
Arthur Hall, Virtue &C Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


‘Edited by Mons. DELILLE, this day, price 2s, in cloth, 
ELLENGER'’S ONE HUNDRED CHOICE 
FABLES, imitated from La Fontaine, for the Use of Chil- 
dren, and all persons beginning to learn the Frencu Lanouacs; 
with a Dictionary of the words and idiomatic phrases gramma- 
sony explained. New Edition, revised and corrected by C. J. 

LLE, Professor at Christ’s Hospital, &. &c. 

ROWBOTHAM’S GUIDE to FRENCH 
CONVERSATION. A New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. neatly bound. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 
NEW and IMPROVED GRAMMAR, 


designed for every class of Learners, and especially for Self- 
Instruction. Containing the Elements of the Language and the 
Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified; with Notes and 
Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, &c. New Edition, revised, 12mo. bound, price 8s. 





IL. 
EXERCISES on the ETYMOLOGY, SYN- 
TAX, IDIOMS, &c. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth 
Edition, price 48. bound. 


KEY to the EXERCISES. 


IV. 
SYNONYMES, or the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE EXPLAINED. Price 5s. 6d. in 12mo. and 8yo, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


Price 4s. bound. 





— ‘S INTEREST “TABLES. 
dition, pp. 800, 8vo. cloth, price 2ls. 
ABL ES of ‘SIMPLE INTEREST for EV ERY 
DAY in the YEAR, at Six different Rates, from 1/. to 1002, 
&e. By JAMES LAURIE. 

“ In the great i ee of simplicity of arrangement and com- 

es; we have seen ark better adapted for general use.” 
Me’ Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, Edit. 1832, p, 674. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster- row. 


az BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 


IARKS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Ninth Edition. 6s. 


TIARKS’ GERMAN READER. Sixth 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN EXERCISES. 


TIARKS’ 
Edition. 3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY tothe EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises and Reader. Fifth Edition. 3, éd. 
This is the most extensively used series of Elementary German 
Bocks, and they enjoy the highest reputation both for public and 


rivate tuition. They are uniformly printed in i2mo. size, and 
ound in cloth. 


ERMELER (C. F.).—DEUTSCHES LESE 
BUCH_ (German Reading Book). New eitien adapted to the 
use of English Students. By Dr. A. HELMANN, Professor of 
German at the eo Univ ersity School. 0 hath Edition. 12mo. 
cloth boards, 5s, 


HEI MAN N’S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS. 
ee into GERMAN. Two Parts, in 1 Vol. 1:mo. 
01 
ane Author of these two very useful Works is Professor of the 
rman ry and Literature at the London University, and 
= of the Editors of Fluegel’s ‘German and English Dictionary. 


BARTEL’S (A.) CONVERSATIONS in 
ENGLISH and GERMAN, preceded by Rules for the Pronuncia- 
tion of German, and followed by Tables of Coins, Weights, Mea- 

ures, In 18me. cloth, 28. 
Tendon: ‘pera Nutt. 270, Strand. 
dition, price 2s. 

TRICTURE. of ‘the URETHRA, &e, practi- 

cally considered, with a description of the new Bougie, 
which expands the Stricture by means of confined air, thereby in- 
suring a p without pain. By T. BARTLETT, Esq., Consult- 
ing Surgeon National eer tm J Society. 

e recommend all afflicted persons to peruse this work for 
themselves, as we feel assured that they will thereby derive much 
valuable information ; and, after a careful scrutiny of it, we fee 
no hesitation in expressing our belief that it will be the means of 
effecting a great deal of practical ¢ *— Sun, March 7, 1851. 

Pipers, 23, Paternoster-row. 


Fooxomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Y. 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P., Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq., Deputy- Chairman, 
ADVANTAGES—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 


System. A 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
i fear. 

The sum of 274,000/, was added to Policies at the last Divisi es 
which produced an average Bonus of 624/. per cent, on the 
Premiums 950. 

Number of Policies in force on the Ist January, 1952, 5,9 L per 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,002, Income 200,000. Pe 
Annam. by the 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by 


Ninth 








Society. 2 
Service in the Militia or Yeomanry Corps will not affect the 
validity of pane = 


earumees PRX AN DER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
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T OND DON (WATFORD) SPRING WATER 


ders and ts Publics a hereby informed ‘that the 
The en required by the Standing Orders of Parliament 
wre deposited in the Bank of England in the name of the / 
to art Gene ral of the Court of Chancery, before the 15th of 
coun , has been duly lodged ; and the Directors are taking all 
ee 7 measures to obtain the A ct. 
‘Applications for the remaining Shares may be made to the 
Y Messrs. wry Lonepen & Co., Tokenhouse-yard ; or 
e Offices of the Company, 39, Moorzate- 
whom pamations and forms of application, with every 
n respecting the Company, may be obtained. 
By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN RANKIN, Secretary. 
uth January, 1853, 


LIFE ASSURANCE AGENTS, and 

S.—Parties acting as Agents inany Life Assurance 

} Kay part of England, may with ade vantage attach a 

Fire fresch to o that of the Life, and thereby extend their field of 

jons. The Directors of the Unity Fire Insurance Associa- 

esenting new and important principles to 

> receive applications for Agencies, and 

ity to carry out such views.—For terms, pro- 

and all other i infeeen, oe oo spel | to 
“oN AS H. 





General aoe ‘and Secretary. 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; established by Act of Parliament in 1834.— 
&,Weterloo-place, Pall Mall, London 
ONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Cour 


Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Leven —~} Melv. ille Lord Belhaven and Stenton _ 
Barl of ed Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 


chewan. 





of Stai 
Viscount F valklond 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
~ | “pene x Downes, Esq. 
f.Blair Avarne, Esq. x: Meameianans "Esq. 
B Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident F. c Maitland, Esq. 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. yo. Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D.Q Henriques, Esq. Thrnes They, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett-st. St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
13, is a8 follows :— _ 





fem | rime A 2 samsies!| a ate! rte 
ime Assure aiey to Po — | paya ae 
Assured. 184, | in Dea 





—_—— 





|13 yrs. 10mthe.| £683 6 8 £787 10 © | £6,470 16 8 
7y oe oe 710 0; 1,157 10 6 
‘year ‘pes a 5 0 511 


“FExaurve.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
thirty took outa Policy for 1,000, the annual payment for 
RN 1s. Sd. ; in 1847 he had paid i in premiums 168i, 118. 8d.; 
bat the profits being 2} per cent. perannum on the sum insured | 
(which is 222. 108. per annum for each 1,0002.) he had 1571. 108. added 
tothe Policy. almost as much as the premiums paid. 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderatescale, and 


£5,000 





wlyone-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- | p, 


surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- | 
cation to the Resident Director. 


ABLISHED 1 7 
fEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL | 
4 LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society, has issued more than | 

Fur Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

mes Assurances to the extent of One Million Six Hundred | 
and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards j 

nes Annual Premiums amounting to Seventy- three Thousand 





an Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance | 
ives. 
Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at most other Offices. 
Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profi 
Next Division in 1953—in which all Policies effected before 30th 
June, 1853, will participa: 
Agents wanted for vacant noes, 
tuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on applica- 
tim to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 
. G. P. NELSON, Actuary. 
¢. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


VATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
4! for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
48, Gracechurch-street, London. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Es Deputy- a 
Consulting Actuary— CHARLES ANSELL, Esq. F.R.S 
Extracts from the Report for 1851. 
“In the year ending the 20th November last, 1,127 Policies 
lea issued: the Annual Premiums on which amount to 
“Since he establishment of the Institution, in December, 1835, 
1856 i have been effected, and the Annual Income is now 








ie tienes of seuiite ome Spas eo a & 
W991. 78. 3d., making the Capital 875,686. 

“The following shows the ' progress of the 1 Institution at each of 
the three divisions of profit : 





No, of | 
Policies 
issued. 


Amount of | 
Date. i. 


Amount of 
come, | Capital. 





& «ad, & ad 
39,360 9 7 139,806 1 7 
4,575 71,753 3 5 227,366 14 5 
7,066 95,586 18 5 508,513 9 7 


| 
Total on Noy. 20,1852 .. | 14,850 | £206,700 11 5 | £875,686 5 7 


Bya recent Act of Vealinan’ the Directors are empowered to 
mnt Loans to Members, on the security of their Policies, to the 
{tent of their value. 
_tzxnens WHOSE PREMIUMS FALL DUE ON THE IST JANUARY ARE 

NDED THAT THE .SAME MUST BE PAID WITHIN THIRTY DAYS 
braid rectory’ ikeport 
1 presented to the Annual Meeting of Mem- 
aa the 28nd instant Ie pow now ready. and may be had on applica- 
je ne 4 Oeics, or of n the countr. 


Tram 1035 to 1848, being 

ine 1842 to 1847, being 
Syears.. 

From 1847 to 1852, being 


3,215 | 











| meter * the 





JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD-OFFICE, 
OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, ON OR 
BEFORE ist MARCH. 

QCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c. 35. 
EpInsuRGH -26, St. Andrew-square. 
126, Bishopsgate-street. 
oo 4 
40,000 





The Sums Assured exceed 
The Annual Revenue exceeds 
And the Accumulated Fund es oo0, 000 
LARGE Additions have been made to POLICIES. For ex- 
ample, a policy for 1,000l., dated ist March, 1832, becoming a claim 
after payment of the premium in the Present year, would receive 
1,5141., ond patios of later satel uN mepert 
POLICIES RENDERED I UTABLE, — The Directors 
have pon that Policies amy oy certain conditions, be 
declared indisputable on any ground whatever, after being of five 
ears’ endurance; and the assured be entitled to travel or reside 
yond the limits of Euro , Without payment of extra premium 
for such travelling or resi ence. 
The next Triennial Allocation takes place on the 1st March, 1853, 
when an additional Bonus will be declared. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*y* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
Forms of Proposal, and all other information, may he had (free) 
on application at the Society's Offices, 126, Bishopsgate-street, 


Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample —— of every description of goods 
of the first manufactures. fords variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxfor street, near H yde Pa 





ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
CAUTION the Public against the ELECTRO @OLD 
CHAINS and POLISHED ZINC GOLD, so ty ant tg 
in the present day under the title of * Pure Gold” and “ ld,” 
and to call attentionto the genuine Gold Chains ~. from ~-™ 
own ingots, —_ sold by troy weight at its bullion, or realizal ble 
value, with the workmanship, at WHOL ESALE MANU Ad p4 
TURER'S PRICES. The and 
the price charged, the workmanship according ‘to the Te 
plicity or intricacy of ae pattern.—An extensive assortment of 
Jewellery of the first quality, all made at their Manufactory. 
“ bos RIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GAKDEN. Established 








OYAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 
every purpose of interior Wall Decorations where Paper 
Hangings are usually resorted to. Noblemen, gentlemen, and 
the Public —ae through the medium of their Architects 
Decorators, or Upholsterers—E. T. ARCHER, Inventor and 
Patentee, 451, Oxford-street. 


+ ar ry 

ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 

WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. begs leave 

inform the public that he has been AWARDE De by Ae ury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL MEDAL given in 
Horology to the English Exhibitors; also a Prize Medal for his 
‘atent Mariner's Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
Adwiralty, ara price for the performance of his Chrono- 
oyal Observatory in 1851 and 1 





HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 


newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-gl: 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at t a distan - ce of 


—T ES. Anew and 
most im mportant IN VENTION in TELESCOPES possessing such 
extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 
he's will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, an 

he Double Stars. They supersede every other a and are of fall 

= a the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Milita: c— 

urse Glasses with wonderful mA op a minute 

object = be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 

newly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and all —4 of 
pogeatie) soe Oo, a= relief < hy deafness.— Mess: 

pticians an urists, 39, Albemarle- 
Piccadilly, 1¥, opposite the York Hotel. ee street, 


HE BEST IS-14HE CHEAPEST.— 
Although - sell Black Tea at 38. per Ib., and good Black 
Tea at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d, and Fine Coffee at 1d. per Ib., 
we still say toall who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
aes a when the best can be obtained from us at the follow- 


The best Congou Tea ... 38, 8d. per Ib. 
Fw best Imperial Souchong Tea | 40 . e 
e best Mo oyane ae? pd Tea .... 
The best Ol ha Co! . 
The best West India Coffee | 
nat ceiee ike eth fon. ony et 
‘ea or Coffee, to the value o’ he ee ree, to an 
of England, by LIPS & CO. “iTea Merchants. 
TNs. 8, King William- ~street, City. 
A general Price Current sent free by post on application. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the eeieiane of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of i be the finest nap. lame | Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & COU.’S8 Sole Establishment, 130 z, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street, 
> Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


eMETC: ALPES ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2x. per box. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—“ We have odion en anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced am of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, Mesuste, ns all kinds of food, 
are the most_ perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very clean], y ane somite, which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for ine sing rearing b pend a or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivall EN cc ‘MIN EL » 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. 6d. Each is compel with my — and ‘address. 
Beware of imitations. 


MPROVED MODERATOR LAMPS.— 

THOMAS PEARCE & SON recommend their LAMPS with 
great confidence to the notice of the Public. They are made 
expressly for their House, and bear T. P. & Son’s name. Besides 
being cheaper, they possess the ad odvantege over those usually offered 
for sale of being on an improved principle,—are finished with more 
care,—and the patterns are in much tter taste; while their 

















E. J. Dent respectfully requests an ese» ion of his i 
| stock of Watches and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold W. shehen, eight 
| Sajneas : Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
| guineas; strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
uineas eac' 
‘ E. J. DENT Watch and Clockmaker by . to the 
qo. H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of 
Russia, 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Reval xchange 
(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
wharf, Strand. 


ATENT LEVER WATCHES.— 

A. B. SAVORY & SONS, No, 9, Cornhill, London, be 

to direct attention to the PATE NT ' DETACHED LEVER 
ATCHES of their own make, which are peculiarly suited for 
durability and accuracy, and to the perfecting of which construc- 
bard they have given much attention. A written Warranty is given 


»>RICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES. 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, engine-turned 
case, the movement with the latest improvement, ¢. ¢., 
the detached escapement, jeweiled, hard enamel dial, 
hand to mark the seconds, and (rte es to 
continue going whilst being wound 
Ditto, jeweled in four holes, and capped 
Ditto, the finest quality, with the improved ‘regulator, 
at pod in six holes, such as is usually mounted in 
‘old ca 
. Either of the above in hunting cases 10s, 6d. extra. 
GOLD CASES—Size for Ladies. 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned, double-backed, 
gold case, with ric hly ornamented geld dial and figures, 
= movement with the latest improvement, « ¢., the 
detached escapement, maintaining power to keep the 
watch going whilst being ——, and jewelled s 22 
Ditto, with richly engraved ca 12 12 
Ditto, with very strong cnginetarned case, chased edges, 
and jewelled in four holes 
GOLD CASES—Size for Gentlemen. 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, plain, or engine- 
turned gold case, the movement with the latest im- 
rovement, i.¢., the detached escapement, jewelled in 
Pe our holes, hard enamel dial, hand to mark the seconds, 
and maintaining power to continue going whilst being a 
1313 





1414 


Ditto, in stronger case, improved. regu ulator, and capped... 
Ditto, pouted’ -4 six holes, and gold balance, a very ighly 
finis Wate 
Either of the Gentlemen’ : + Watches may be had, in gold 
hunting cases, for 3l. 38. each extra. 
A. B. SAVORY t "SONS. Watchmakers, No, 9, Cornhill, Lon- 
ak aaa the Bank. 


ity © the extreme economy 
of a brilliant and ding light are lly acknowledged. 


THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-bill. 


No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper,5 gators for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
quires for ls. Best Se: ing ax, 14 sticks foris. Card P late 
engraved for 28. 6d.; 100 best Ca: rinted for 2s. 6d. Dressing 
Cases, Writing and Travelling Cases, Cases, Work _, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, ke. -» at WILLIA AM LO OCK- 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 


HE COMFORT of . FIXED a ATER- 
CLOSET for 1.— Places in Gardens cony 
fortable Water peste Zz the PATENT HERMETICALLY. 
SEALED PAN, wit self-acting water-trap valve, entirely 
preventing the return C cold air or effluvia. Price ll Any car- 
ponter can fix it intwo hours. Also Patent Hormel. sealed 
odorous C for the sick-room, price 21, 68., and 3i. 
Indispensable for persons going abroad. A Preepcotes with En- 
gravings forwarded by inclosing a post stamp.—At FYFE & Co.s, 
26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGN ESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, H cadache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females , ol = hildren—DINNEFORD & © Dispensin, 
Chemists, 172, N nd-street, (General iouinke ribet Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves Ln Belts.) 


HE AUTUMN OF LIFE.—A phrase fraught 
with meaning, and suggesting the gravest reflections—bring- 

ing in review the e asticity of youth and vigorous manhood as 
contrasted with the sober ring of declining years, yet if the 
progress of medical and chemical science can obviate one of these 
symptoms, and stay in a manner the swift hand of time, such 
results must change the current of sad reflection, and be produc- 
tive of the highest pee. ~ loss of hair, one of —] most 
annoying proofs of the inroads of ruthless Tim most 
a y supplied, and the success re OLDRIDGE'S BAL LM of 
OLU MBIA in these cases has been no less remarkable than im- 
portant to thoqeands who have experienced its powerful effects in 
uraging or reproducing a fine growth of hair. For Geaneing 
the} hairthe Balm is most er le, as it effects this essential ob- 
ee on rn firs ly removes the scurf. 
6d., a 11s, per bottle : no — prices. Ask for Old- 
ridge’ 8 Balm, ane never be persuaded to use any other article asa 


























HIRTS.—FORDS EUREKA SHIRTS 

are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be 

obtained oly at 38, POULTRY. Gentlemen in the country or 

abroad, o1 ng through their et are requested to o! 
the interior oof e collar-band the stamp— 

“FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” without 
which pe are genuine. They are made in two qualities—First 
quality. 40a. the half dozen ; second quality, 308, the f dozen. 

tlemen who are desirous of purchasing hirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made, are solicited to inspect th 
the most unique and only perfect fitting Shirts. List of prices, an 
ingtructions fo r gpg post free, and rns of the new 

joured shirt: free on receipt of f six stamps.— RICHARD 
FORD. 38, POULTRY, London. 


e on 





Wellington: North, seven doors north of the 
Strand 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR THE CURE of 
HEADACHES, PIS, AND INDIGESTION.—Extract 

ofa letter from Mr. - Folk: ga. Cae —~—" ee near Manchester, 
dated mober 10, 1852,— olloway : Sir,—I am 
happy to inform you that a Pilea and Ointment have been of 
test service to many persons in this neighbourhood. One 

ills in the most 





in yoo ts who gave me an account of your 
eneins terms: for a long time he was subj 
in his head, arising from bile and ini ran 
could obtain no relief until he took some of your valuable Pills, 
by these means he we com| to health.”—Sold 
; and af Professor Holloway’s eatahl 
Strand, London, 





THE ATHENAUM 





CJ an. 22% 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S| 


LOGIC. Reprinted from the Ninth (Octayo) Edition. With all | 
the Author's Additions. 4s. 6d. 


WHATELY’S RHETORIC. Re- 


printed from the Seventh (Octavo) Edition. With all the Author's 
Additions, 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL 


SCIENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S, 
Octavo, 108. 6d, 


CONTAINING 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPAY. By M. O’Braren, M.A. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s College, London. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D. T. ANSTED, M.A. 
F.R.S. Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 


CHARTOGRAPHY. By J.R. Jackson, F.RS. late Secre- 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society. 


THEORY of DESCRIPTION and GEOGRAPHICAL 
TERMINOLOGY. By the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, Librarian 
of King’s College. 


This very comprehensive boy we is Rew roduction of four separate 
writers, whose names are well known—Professor O’Brien and Pro- 
fessor Ansted, of King’s College, London ; Colonel cae, late 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical $ Society ; ; and the Rev. ©. G, 
Nicolay, Librarian of King’s College. It is an attempt to avoid the 
minute details of former works, and so to arrange the information 
as to make it at once available alike to teachers and to learners. 

A hundred and forty-two very closely printed pages are filled by 
Professor O’Brien with a general statement of the Celestial Mo. 
tions—the Celestial Sphere and its Circles—the Constellations— 
Astronomical Time—Problems—Optical Principles—and Instru- 
ments: the object being, not to give an outline of the whole science, 
but simply to afford the =e of determining the relative position 
of places on the earth’s surfac 

Almost everything that ses “be said on the subject of globes and 
maps P 1 ed condensed in Colonel Jackson's treatise of forty- 
-one pa 

Piste Ansted’s classification of the topics Delane zing to Phy- 
sical Geography is divided into three parts— he Earth's Surface, 
including its inorganic matter, its alnerinen ¢ the form and dis- 
tribution of ys ydrology and atmospheric and aqueous action ; 
2. The Structur the Earth, combining the condition of the in- 
terior of the care , igneous action, and aqueous action. 3. Organ- 
ization—distribution of vegetables—animals and organic remains 
—and ethnology. This, the largest pera © of the work, occupies 
two hundred and twenty closely-printed pag 

The remainder of the volume, by Mr. Nicolay, fills thirty-three 
similar pages, with his *Theory o Description and Geographical 
Terminclogy.” 1t is divided into two t ret emb 
the position, extent, form, and natural productions of the earth— 
the second, treating of political geography, or the consequences of 
man’s residence on the earth. 

The Second Part of the work will contain“ The World as known 
to the Ancients,” considered topographically, and “ The World as 
known at the present time,” considered first as a whole, and then 
i ie larger divisiens, and minuter subdivisions, natural and 








An ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. LOWRY, 
ander the direction of Professor ANSTED and Kev. C. G. 
NICOLAY. 

CONTENTS. 
1. Reference Map.—The World on Mercator’s Projection. 
2 Meteorological Map of the World. 
2. Reet Bee of the World, showing the Elevation of the Earth’s 
face. 


Su 
4. Phy’ eareghienl Map, showing the Distribution of Plants in the 


Vertical Distribution of Plants and Animals, 
3. Zectegionl Map, showing the Distribution of Animals in the 


Bihgcophienl Map, showing the Distribution of the Races of 


6 Chart of ‘a Anclent and Modern Geography and Geographical 
isco 


ag URES 4to. in a Wrapper, 53. 


LE TELLIER’S FRENCIL GR 


MAR, practically adapted for English Teaching. By J. 
WATTEZ, one of the French Masters, King’s College géneel. 4s. 


The French Grammar of M. Le Tellier (the 48th Edition of 
which is published) has, from its first appearance, enjoyed so 
great a degree of popularity in France, both from its conciseness 
and superiority over all works of the same kind, that 1 have been 
induced to adapt it to the system of instruction pursued in this 
country,and to offer it to the English public as an authority on 
which they may place implicit reliance. 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the 
most F Axi IAR IDIOMS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
J. F.WATTEZ. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Pr. 


FRENCH POETRY. 


Notes. By the late L. T. V ERSOTIELAL, Professor of French 
in King’s College. Fifth Edition. 


LIVRE DE CLASSE. 


Notes. By thesame. Second Edition. 5s, 


VENTOUILLACS RUDIMENTS of 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Second Edition, revised. 3. 6d. 


Lonpon: JOHN W. 


AM- 


Selected, with 
| LATIN ELEGIACS and HEROICS. 


| 
With English | 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES on 


| FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY. TI. BRASSEUR, Professor of 
| French in King’s College. ar Edition. vs. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Abridged in 
an entively new form, 2nd graciously pormpitted by Her Majesty to 
be used as Educational Works for the instruction of the Royal | 
Children of England. By MARIN DE LA VOYE, late French | 
Master at Addiscombe. 

TELEMAQUE. 2s. Gd. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 
BELISAIRE, Is. 6. 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 
CHARLES XIL. 2s. 
GIL BLAS. 4s, 

READINGS in ITALIAN PROSE 
LITERATURE; with Biographical Sketches. By G. AUBREY 
BEZZI, Professor of Italian in ah coreant 's College, London. 72. 


GERMAN WORKS. 
By Professor BERN AYS, of King’s College. 
GERMAN WORD BOOK. 3s. 
GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 
GERMAN CONVERSATION BOOK. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
GERMAN EXERCISES. 5s. 6d. 
GERMAN EXAMPLES. 3s. 
GERMAN READER, with Translations and Notes. 5s. 
*y* These Volumes are peculiarly adapted for Setr-Tuition. } 
They form a regular system, of which the Grammar is the centre, | 
and are intended to teach the writing and speaking, as well as the | 
reading of the language, in lessons of an easy gradation. 
GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 3s. | 
SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS; with Notes. 2s. } 
GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7s, 
| 
} 
| 


2s. 


23. 


3s. 
5s. 





SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL; with Notes. 2s. 


| 
LATIN GRAMMAR | 


. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Head Master of | 


COMPLETE 
for LEARNERS. By J 
Bury School. 3s. 64. 

EXERCISES adapted to Dr. Donald- | 
son’s Complete Latin Grammar. 2a, 64. | 

LATIN EXERCISES for JUNIOR | 
CLASSES. By J. R. MAJOR, D. D. Head Master of King’s College | 
School. Ninth Edition. 2s. 6d. | 

| 
| 


LATIN EXE RCISE S for MIDDLE 


FORMS. By J. EDWARDS, M.A. Sccowd Master of King’s | 


College School. 43. 
GRAMMAR for LADIES. | 


LATIN 
By R. W. BROWNE, M.A. Professor of Classical Literature, | 


King’s College. 1s. 6d. 
LATIN SELECTIONS: Cornelius | 
Nepos, Phadrus, and Ovid's Metamorphoses; with Historical and | 
Geographical Outlines, the Rules of Sy utax for Conmraetion, a | 
Vocabulary. and Exercises in Scanning, &c. By 8. CARR, 


Master in King’s College School. Sixth Edition. 32. eae 


RULES and EXERCISES in the USE | 


¢ pe LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. By J. CROUKER, 


48. 
CATIL INE and JUGURTHA, of 
By J. EDWARDS, M.A. 


SALLU with Antros’s Notes. 
oar Master of King’s College School. 2s. 6d. € 

SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO ; 
with English Notes. 2s. 6d. 

JENEID of VIRGIL; with Anrnon’s 
Notes. Edited by J. R. MAJOR, D.D. Head Master of King’s 
College School. 7. 6« 


SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO and | 
PLINY; with English Notes. By J. EDWARDS, M.A. 4s. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in 


LATIN LYRICS. By J. yw ARDS, MA. 38.—KEY to Ed- | 


wards’s Latin Lyrics. 23, Ce 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
By the Same. 33. 
GRECE GRAMMATICH RUDI- 
MENTA. Constructionis Greece Prrecepta. | 
Also, strongly bound, 4s. as | 
COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR | 


for LEARNERS. By Dr. DONALDSON, Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Bury St. Edmunds, 


in | 





PARKER anv SON, West 


| English Notes. By 


JACOB'S FIRST GREEK RE ADER; 
rth English Notes. By J. EDWARDS, MA. of Kings Culp 
EXCERPTA ex HERODOTO; wit, 


Dr. MAJOR, 
ee ae r. Head Master of King’s College 


EXCERPTA ex XENOPHONTIS 


grapes ZDIA; with a Vocabulary and Notes, By the Same, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, L&I. 
Fh Eaciich Hotes, ape Biographical Sketch. By D, HICKIE, 
HOMER'S ILIAD. 


Axyruon’s Notes and Glossary. 


I. to III. With 


Edited by Dr. MAJOR. 6, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENG. 


LISH TESTAMENT. Edited by Profess: 
Cheaper Edition. 72. 6d. a or SCHOLETEEA 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTA. 


MENT. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK TEXT of the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES. With English Notes. By ll. ROBINSON, DD, 4 


CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
Edited, and printed uniformly in Foolscap Octayo. 

ZESCHYLI EUMENIDES. 1s. 

JESCHYLI PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 1s. 

CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I.toIV. 1s.¢4 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE, 1s. 

CICERO DE AMICITIA. Is. 

CICERO DE OFFICHS. 2s, 

CICERO PRO PLANCIO. Is. 

CICERO PRO MILONE, 1s. 

CICERO PRO MURANA. ls. 

CICERONIS ORATIO PHILIPPICA SECUNDA. ly. 

DEMOSTHENES IN LEPTINEM. 1s. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST APHOBUS AND 
ONETOR. las, 6d. 

EURIPIDIS BACCHE. ls. 

EXCERPTA EX LUCIANO. 25, 6d. 

EXCERPTA EX TACITI ANNALIBUS. 

EXCERPTA EX ARRIANO, 25. 6d. 

TIORATI SATIRE. 1s. 

HMORATIL CARMINA. 1s, 6d. 

HORATIL ARS POETICA. 6:. 

OVIDII FASTL 2s. 

PLATONIS PHADO. 2s. 

PLATONIS MENEXENUS. 1s. 

PLATONIS PHUEDRUS. 1s. 6d. 

PLUTARCHES LIVE - OF SOLON, PERICLES, AND 
PHILOPG@ MEN. 

SOPHOCLIS PHIL ocrares . With English Notes. 2s. 

SOPHOCLIS ' DIPUS TYRANNUS. With Englist 
Notes. 28. 6¢ 

TACITE hon Se 

TACITI AGRICOLA, 

TERENTII ANDRIA. 

TERENTIL ADELPHI. 1s. 

VIRGILIT GEORGICA. 1s. 6d. 


TheCOMEDIESof ARISTOPHANES. 
An_ Expurgated ay for Schools, Revised by the Rer 
HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A. Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, C ‘ambridge. 8vo. complete in One Volume, 158; 
the Plays separately. 

No. 1. ACHARNIANS. 

2 KNIGHTS. 

3, CLOUDS. 

4. WASPS. 

5. PEACE. 

6. BIRDS. 

7. THESMOPHORIAZUS2. 
8 FROGS. 

9, ECCLESIAZUS. 

10. PLUTUS. 
11. SELECTIONS from the LYSISTRATA. 

One Shilling each. 


The NOTUL CRITIC and QNOMASTICON, 4 


Carefully 


2s. Gd. 


Is. 
ls. 
ls. 


STRAND. 
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